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ECONOMIC 
ILLITERACY 


HE American people present a 

curious paradox in regard to the 
simple fundamentals of business. Our 
industrialists and business executives 
lead the world in economic strategy and 
efficiency. But millions of our people 
display an incredible gullibility and 
ignorance of the simplest principles of 
sound business such as to make them 
easy victims of unscrupulous exploi- 
tation. It is even reported that teachers’ 
names often adorn the sucker lists of 
predatory racketeers. The prevalence of 
economic illiteracy and its consequences 
present a challenge to secondary edu- 
cation. 

If this ignorance brought its losses 
and hardships only to the immediate 
victims and their dependents, it would 
be bad enough. But its effects go far be- 
yond that. The vicious practices which 
it invites, as carrion draws vultures, 
grow into organized rackets which 
menace legitimate business, law enforce- 
ment, moral standards, and even family 
stability. Experimental programs in 
consumer education, such as are de- 
scribed on later pages of this issue of 
the JouRNAL, are commendable steps in 
the right direction. Their proper evalu- 
ation, however, depends upon an analy- 
sis of the social factors directly or in- 
directly involved, and a recognition of 
the varied problems that should be 
faced. 

When the Educational Policies Com- 
mission set out to define the needs of 
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youth and suggest ways of meeting them 
in their program of Education for All 
American Youth, the interdependence 
of economic understanding and social 
behavior was recognized. It stressed the 
need for the individual to be “economi- 
cally literate,” and to be “sensitive to 
the effects, in terms of social well-being, 
of his economic acts as producer, con- 
sumer, and citizen.” The direct effects 
of one’s vocational activities upon the 
welfare of society are fairly obvious, 
whether good or bad, but the harm done 
through economic ignorance and the po- 
tentially vicious consequences of foolish 
spending are not so readily recognized. 

The educational offerings of our sec- 
ondary schools under the designation of 
business training have usually aimed at 
vocational skills, and seldom at en- 
lightenment of all pupils in matters of 
wise use of their own resources. At- 
tention has been upon exploitation 
rather than conservation. The offense 
has far outrun the defense in the game 
of economics. In order to indicate a little 
more sharply the educational problems 
thereby confronting us, it may be well 
to amplify some of the implications 
already mentioned. 

One common manifestation of eco- 
nomic illiteracy is an eager acceptance 
of the illusion that it’s smart to try to 
get something for nothing. Well, per- 
haps not really for nothing. The naive 
victim is willing to invest his own or 
borrowed funds in any scheme that 
seems to offer fantastic profits. Society 
has enacted some legal restraints de- 
signed to protect the gullible from their 
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folly, but they connive with their 
plunderers to evade such hindrances. 
The crop of suckers is so numerous 
and the pickings so profitable to the 
racketeers, that the latter are too often 
able to bribe and corrupt law enforce- 
ment officers and thus open the way to 
other forms of lawlessness and violence. 


Home life and family stability are 
often disrupted by foolish expenditures. 
The margin between income and neces- 
sary expenses is sO narrow in the aver- 
age home that economic irresponsibility 
on the part of either husband or wife 
leads to financial difficulties, recrimi- 
nation, bitterness, and often separation. 
The resentment of teen-agers against 
their parents over denial of extravagant 
demands is often due to ignorance of 
the relation between family income and 
the obligations upon it. The recognition 
of this disturbing element in family life 
has induced many teachers of home- 
making to inaugurate units in consumer 
education. 

Firms engaged in legitimate business 
stand ready to cooperate with the school 
in teaching sound principles of buying 
and investment. Such firms support 
agencies like the Better Business Bu- 
reaus set up to protect the public against 
fraudulent schemes which cheat the 
customer and divert patronage from the 
honest dealer. But the battle is a losing 
one as long as there remain so many 
economic illiterates eager to seize the 
bait of an “amazing free offer,” and to 
squander unquestioningly their money 
on spurious values. 

An attempt to correct this condition 
through education naturally encounters 
some difficulties. Our traditions have 
glamorized the attainment of sudden 
wealth. Everyone has had day-dreams 
of “striking it rich” in some miraculous 
fashion. Enough actual examples of 
such fortune have occurred in this coun- 
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try to keep alive this hope, but the mys- 
tery fades when the cases are analyzed. 
The apparently lucky individuals fall 
into two classes. One is the rapidly di- 
minishing group of those who came into 
chance possession of a portion of our 
rich national resources, now being 
scientifically exploited to a point where 
chance is almost eliminated. The other 
group consists of those who through 
inventiveness or through recognizing an 
economic opportunity capitalize upon 
some popular demand. Neither type of 
success story encourages economic igno- 
rance. Almost the sole remaining inspi- 
ration of such dreams is the seductive 
radio jack-pot program. This form of 
dissipation, despite its offensiveness, 
takes little cash from its followers—only 
their time and sense of values. 

The responsibility of the schools for 
making some effective attack upon this 
area of widespread ignorance has been 
too tardily recognized. Perhaps the 
available supply of competent teachers 
has been inadequate. Their educational 
gaze has been directed upward, ignoring 
tawdry concerns of the market-place— 
at least until after school hours when 
the anxious struggle with the home 
budget must be resumed. 


The educational program in this field 
must be concrete and practical. Mer- 
chants will assist by demonstrating the 
inseparable relation of price and quality. 
Social workers will show convincing 
evidences of the linkage of poverty and 
economic ignorance. Not much head- 
way has been made in combating the 
evil on moral grounds alone. Youth 
feels no great sense of opprobrium in 
being called a gambler or spendthrift, 
but no one wishes to be called a boob 
or ignoramus. By stressing a factual 
approach to the economic basis of per- 
sonal welfare and civic responsibility, 
the concept of thrift may again be made 
respectable—F. W. T. 


























Consumer Education Can Be 


Interesting 


HE class in consumer education as 

taught in Benicia High School is a 
two-semester course limited in enroll- 
ment to eleventh and twelfth grade 
students. 

The topics investigated are the con- 
sumer and business, money manage- 
ment, advertising, shopping and buying 
methods, credit and personal loans, 
banking, housing, insurance, invest- 
ment, agencies aiding the consumer, law, 
frauds and rackets. No attempt has 
been made to integrate the units, but a 
certain degree of continuity is desirable. 

The consumer and business is an 
excellent introductory topic. Students 
are made aware of their importance as 
consumers. Does business dominate the 
consumer or does the consumer control 
business? Each student attempts to 
analyze his own ability as a consumer- 
buyer. One method that has proved 
satisfactory is the classification of rea- 
sons for returning goods under two 
headings—fault of the store; your own 
fault. Each gives specific examples 
within his own experience. The final 
step is to determine the results such buy- 
ing methods have on the quality and 
price of goods placed on the market. 

The class then concludes in this 
consumer-business relationship that the 
consumer has considerable power if he 
chooses to use it. However, in many 
cases the consumer not only does not 
know what he wants, but also is not 
aware of what he is getting. A highly 
complicated business system is due to 
the ever-increasing wants of consumers. 
As consumers become better informed 
about goods, and services bought, busi- 
ness will make a greater effort to pro- 
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q Courses in consumer education 
should be responsive both to chang- 
ing economic trends and to local con- 
ditions. On that account extensive 
and continuous use should be made of 
community resources and assistance. 
The course described in this article is 
one of the most comprehensive and 
successful yet developed in the Cali- 
fornia high schools. The many op- 
portunities for pupil initiative have 
created keen interest. 

Mrs. Ruth F. Chorley has developed 
this course in the Benicia High School 
to parallel her course in Senior Prob- 
lems, which employs a similar ap- 
proach to other areas of pupil needs 
in General Education. 





vide acceptable goods and services. 
Thus, each student realizes his impor- 
tance as a consumer—a consumer who 
knows what he wants and knows what 
he is getting. Therefore, the major prob- 
lem confronting every consumer is to 
be a good manager of money. It is abso- 
lutely necessary in our present society 
to look ahead and plan the use of our 
income. 

Money management, the basic unit 
of the course, becomes a vital present- 
day problem to each student. Certain 
conclusions are made by the class as a 
group. 

1. Much of our present-day cost of 
living is due to waste. 

2. The problem of living is becoming 
more difficult. 

3. We may be compelled to increase 
our income or lower our standard of 
living. 
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4. Make your needs fit your income. 

5. Establish a good credit rating, then 
protect it. 

6. Installment buying is on the in- 
crease, which means that we either pay 
more for what we buy or obtain less for 
the money we spend. 

Advertising in its many forms—news- 
paper, magazine, radio, direct by mail, 
outdoor, and window display—has be- 
come an industry of national impor- 
tance. It varies widely in its value as 
an aid to wise consumer buying. More 
factual information concerning con- 
sumers’ goods is appearing in adver- 
tising, yet many advertisements resort 
to highly emotional appeals, untruths, 
and paid testimonials. 

Each student selects a given com- 
modity. It may be a breakfast food, 
soap, insurance, or watches. Advertise- 
ments are collected and statements con- 
cerning that particular commodity are 
classified on the basis of definite, rele- 
vant facts ; types of appeal ; generalities, 
testimonials; vague or irrelevant as- 
sertions. Individual students are re- 
sponsible for bulletin board displays, 
and others collect informative labels. 
Now and then an indignant individual 
comes to class with the latest circular his 
family has received. He no longer ac- 
cepts all advertisements as being edu- 
cational truth and becomes emotionally 
aroused when he detects propaganda 
that is neither fair nor honest. 

The days before Christmas provide 
an excellent time during which to in- 
vestigate shopping and buying methods. 
Purchases are brought to class. Quality 
and price are discussed and class ap- 
proval is the highest reward. 

A student reports that his family is 
going to buy a new washing machine. 
Issues of Consumer Reports and Con- 
sumers’ Guide are studied. Some stu- 
dents visit stores and inspect various 
models of washing machines. The class 
becomes a clearing house of infor- 
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mation, and if the Smiths don’t buy the 
right machine it certainly is not the 
class’s fault. This doesn’t fit the descrip- 
tion of the average consumer and these 
same students may revert to type, but 
for a school year they are planning in- 
telligently. 


When studying the unit on credit 
and personal loans, students investigate 
interest rates and are amazed at the vari- 
ation. The term 6 per cent no longer 
means 6 per cent to them. With pencil 
and paper they discover that 6 per cent 
may actually become 11 per cent or more 
when monthly installments are paid. 
The students compile a list of all agen- 
cies in the community which offer to 
lend money and the rates they charge 
for a loan of $200. Two students visit 
a pawnbroker and find out the pro- 
portion of loan allowed on a $200 dia- 
mond ring and what the charges will be 
for sixty days. Another student reports 
on the policy of the bank regarding 
small loans and the requirements that 
must be met. A special report is made 
on credit unions. 

The class invariably comes to the con- 
clusion that there are times in the life 
of every individual when it may be 
necessary and good business policy to 
borrow money. Every person should 
establish credit at a bank whether he 
needs the credit at the moment or not. 
Establish a good credit rating, then pro- 
tect it! 

The term banking fails to arouse the 
interest of the class, but after studying 
the basic material provided in our text, 
arrangements are made to visit a local 
bank. This provides valuable first-hand 
information. A former student em- 
ployed by the bank may be chosen by 
the bank manager to conduct the class 
on its tour. The bank becomes more 
than a chapter in the text—the vaults 
are fascinating, the individual in the 
loan department is human. The various 
machines are demonstrated. Oppor- 
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tunities for employment are mentioned. 
Banking has come within the range of 
their experience. 


The primary purpose of the unit on 
housing is to develop an understanding 
of the financial responsibility assumed 
in owning a home, and the ability to 
decide wisely when to own and when 
torent. After investigating apartments, 
housing units, and separate dwellings 
that are for rent, each student begins 
to dream of building his own home. The 
search for a suitable location begins. 
(Our local real estate men are to be 
commended on their codperation.) Stu- 
dents report on their locations, point- 
ing out advantages and disadvantages. 
Another student stresses the importance 
of acquiring a clear title and explains 
the procedure. Each student then re- 
ceives a limited imaginary loan and 
starts his major project, that of planning 
a house and drawing up specifications. 


“Where is the closet ?” “You couldn’t 
put a stove there!’ “I don’t have 
enough money for a shower. What’ll 
I do?” 

Parents work on plans; students who 
are not taking the course become inter- 
ested. Contractors and carpenters are 
interviewed ; they comment on the plans 
and offer suggestions. This is consumer 
education. 


The inside story about insurance is 
a most enlightening unit. The students 
begin to understand just what insurance 
can and cannot do for them. Parents be- 
come interested and read their own poli- 
cies—the first time for some. Each stu- 
dent is responsible in presenting to the 
class all the information he can get con- 
cerning a particular type of insurance. 
The student who investigates auto in- 
surance must be prepared to answer any 
question the class may ask. “If I own 
a car, do I have to carry insurance?” 
“If I have full coverage on my car, and 
I allow another person to drive, can I 
collect if he has an accident?” To a 


certain extent each student becomes an 
authority in a particular field. 

The class sets up an imaginary family 
with an average income. The family is 
buying a home and owns an old car. The 
problem is to determine the insurance 
needs of the family at ten-year intervals. 

Other interesting topics are: Prepaid 
hospital plans and the services offered 
under each; the provisions of the ever- 
changing Social Security Act. 

Investment may be easily confused 
with speculation, so we work on two 
distinct projects. 

Each student receives a limited 
“fund” and is to report to the class the 
amount earned in a two weeks’ period 
of speculation. Twice a week reports 
are made as to shares of stock purchased 
and sold. Stock market fluctuations are 
followed closely. Fortunes are made 
and lost. 


The “fund” set up for investment is 
husbanded more carefully. The person- 
ality of the class changes. Each assumes 
the thoughtful air of a business man. 


There is always one person in a group 
who craves the excitement of gambling. 
Bill knew he could make a fortune on 
the races. The class decided to allow 
him a limited “sum” to play the horse 
races. Bill did, and to the everlasting 
joy of the class “lost” every penny. 

After completing this unit the class 


came to some very thoughtful con- 
clusions : 


1. Few people are capable of invest- 
ing money profitably. 

2. The stock market is no place for 
persons with small means and no knowl- 
edge of business to try to make money. 

3. Stock does not guarantee its owner 
anything. 

4. No one ever gets rich and stays 
rich through gambling. 

No consumer education course would 
be complete without stressing the in- 
numerable agencies set up to aid con- 
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sumers, in selection and buying of 
merchandise and services. As in adver- 
tising, the first question should always 
be: What group controls the organi- 
zation and to what extent could their 
advice be biased? Students are on their 
guard against propaganda claiming to 
be in the interests of consumers when 
actually its primary purpose is the inter- 
est of the producer or distributor. 


The class receives assignments for 
this unit a month before the material 
is to be studied and discussed. Each 
student selects a company or service 
organization interested in consumer 
education. He sends a letter requesting 
material suitable for use in a consumer 
education class. Such material is in- 
expensive and in many cases no charge 
is made. As a result, when the unit is 
studied the class has collected publi- 
cations from twenty or more sources. 
The text has been a guide in evaluating 
such information, but the class has pro- 
vided the actual material. 

Success in life depends to a great de- 
gree upon one’s ability to keep out of 
trouble, and much of our trouble comes 
from an ignorance of the Jaw. The stu- 
dent becomes law-conscious and real- 
izes the necessity of protecting himself 
under all circumstances. Various phases 
of the subject are approached from the 
viewpoint of “doing situations.” Con- 
tracts for labor are written; insurance 
contracts are again studied; the con- 
tract made when the family car was pur- 
chased is brought to class; leases are 
read, the rights of the parties concerned 
are listed. 

Reports are made on the Small 
Claims Court. Forms were brought to 
class and the method of filing claims 
discussed. Jane had recently had her 
Easter suit damaged at a cleaning estab- 
lishment. They refused to make any ad- 
justment, claiming they were not liable. 
Acting upon the suggestion of the class, 
she filed a claim in the Small Claims 
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Court. Again this is consumer edu- 
cation. 

The class establishes a few basic 
principles of reason and justice. Legal 
loopholes may give one the opportunity 
of taking advantage of others, but the 
student is encouraged to make decisions 
based on that which is right. One week 
is now devoted to case studies covering 
every phase of law discussed in class, 
Class decisions are then compared with 
the actual decisions made by the courts. 
An examination? We don’t call it that. 

This unit on law covered a period of 
four weeks, as business law is not in- 
cluded in the school curriculum. Upon 
the completion of this unit each student 
realized more than ever the importance 
of reading the fine print before signing 
any paper. 

The subject of frauds and rackets 
created an unusual degree of interest. 
Newspapers were scanned for items 
describing frauds, and advertisements 
were answered. The “get rich quick” 
schemes were critically analyzed by the 
students. 


“Would you like to finish high school 
ina year?” “Work at home and be inde- 
pendent?” These appear in popular 
magazines ; the average consumer is im- 
pressed. 

Every class begs to start a racket 
among the students in the high school 
just to see how many they can “victim- 
ize.” Their plea is “it would be so 
educational,” forgetting that consumer 
education is a class the purpose of which 
is to develop intelligent consumers, not 
racketeers. 

The main idea of such a course must 
always be foremost—developing con- 
sumers capable of spending wisely. 
There are several excellent courses of 
study, but a resourceful teacher can 
create a course to meet the needs of the 
class. In order for any course in con- 
sumer education to be effective, some- 
thing more than a textbook is necessary. 
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The following supplementary material 
will meet the needs of the average class : 


Consumer Buying. American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Washington, D. C. 
Flexible Teaching Units, Zutavern Series. 
Commercial Textbook Co., Ltd., South 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Money Management Library Set (32 book- 
lets). Household Finance Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Consumer Education Series. National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D.C. 

A Catalog of Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Aids for High School. National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Sources of Supplementary Materials for 
Courses in Consumer Education. South- 
Western Publishing Co. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets. The Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., New York. 

One Hundred Problems in Consumer Credit. 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, 
Joffrey, New Hampshire. 

Specifications and F,. H. A. Approved Con- 
tract. Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Small Homes Information Series. University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Modest Homes for Modest Incomes (15 house 
plans). Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


In addition to the pamphlets listed 
above, current materials are of inestima- 
ble importance in the development of 
these units of consumer education. The 
basic value of the course is the train- 
ing the students receive in finding and 
selecting material that possesses value 
for them as consumers today. When 
present values are realized, the sub- 


jects discussed have greater significance. 
They see more clearly the importance 
of economic trends, and they develop a 
more discriminating sense of judgment. 
Students respond enthusiastically to ma- 
terial they themselves have discovered. 

One day each week is assigned for 
individual student reports on current 
happenings that might have particular 
significance for consumers. Such re- 
ports vary from legislative action being 
considered in Sacramento, or Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the “special” in a down- 
town chain store. 

Panel discussions create a challenging 
classroom situation. Students are en- 
couraged to get information about cur- 
rent consumer problems. They take 
positions on them and defend them. 
They may modify their ideas and in so 
doing they develop a valuable sense of 
judgment. 

Until consumer education was re- 
cently introduced into the schools, most 
people had no opportunity to learn how 
to spend money wisely except through 
actual experience. This often meant for 
many that when they had gained such 
experience most of their money was 
gone, 

We can’t overlook the limitations of 
such a course. It will not make every- 
body thrifty and prosperous. All we can 
hope for is that it has a direct bearing 
upon the well-being of our young people 
and that we are providing a yardstick of 
evaluation that makes for a more whole- 
some society. 


Another Job for Schools 


Michigan State College plans to hire an expert whose job will be to help 
Michigan communities to set up high school programs in economic education. 
Our economic problems are becoming so complex that schools must help youth 
get some basic understandings about the world of business, industry and commerce, 


Michigan educators believe. 








An Evolving Course in Con- 
sumer Economics < » czorce x priece 


N a democratic society the consumer 

must share the responsibility of 
leadership in economic affairs. This can 
only be accomplished by equipping the 
consumer with a clear knowledge of 
what he wants, how to get it, and how 
to know whether he has it or does not 
have it. If we are to equip the citizens 
of tomorrow with the necessary skills 
and knowledge, this program should be 
started in the school, a problem which 
has long been recognized by educators. 
The Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association, 
in its general objectives of education, 
lists economic efficiency (the educated 
producer or consumer) as one of four 
major objectives. We, at Central Union 
High School, El Centro, California, 
recognized this need, together with the 
lack of emphasis on this phase of our 
program, and in the second semester of 
1947-48 initiated a course in consumer 
economics. 

One of the first steps in initiating the 
course was the decision to place the re- 
sponsibility of developing the course in 
the hands of the person who was to 
teach the course. A successful attempt 
was made to obtain a teacher interested 
in both designing and teaching a single 
class of consumer economics. 

First of all, materials were sent for 
which would have a dual purpose—that 
of showing what was available for use, 
and of obtaining supplemental material 
for use throughout the semester. Ex- 
amination copies from ten companies 
were asked for, one was selected for a 
text, and the others were placed in the 
room library, where they would be im- 
mediately available. The text chosen 
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4q Courses in consumer education are 
still experimental, and desirably so, 
As economic conditions change and 
new problems arise, policies of pur- 
chasing and investment must be re- 
adjusted. It is a helpful experience to 
pupils to have a share in a progres- 
sive evaluation and revision of a 
course that is designed to make them 
alert and responsive to outside 
changes that affect their daily living. 

George Pfleger gives this account of 
the experimental course which he has 
been teaching in the Central Union 
High School at El Centro. The major 
purpose has been to establish a basic 
understanding of simple but sound 
economic principles as a guide to 
wise practices in money manage- 
ment. 








was Consumer Economic Problems, by 
Shields and Wilson. Supplemental ma- 
terials used were: the Economics sec- 
tion of the National Forum, Inc., chart 
series, a school subscription to Con- 
sumers Research and its annual cumu- 
lative bulletin, various governmental 
bulletins, and pamphlets from both labor 
organizations and manufacturers’ as- 
sociations. All these materials were 
housed in the consumer economics class- 
room. After the class had been started, 
copies of the Consumer Education 
Series, by the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, were re- 
ceived and used as supplements when- 
ever possible. This series proved to be 
a most valuable source of material and 
is to be highly recommended. 
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The text was so organized that the 
first parts deal with the more direct con- 
sumer problems and the last part was 
concerned with over-all economic princi- 
ples. The course content for the first 
class followed the text very closely. 
Even though it was evident early in this 
first class that the lack of knowledge 
of economic fundamentals hindered the 
understanding of many consumer prob- 
lems (until clarified by the teacher), the 
text organization was adhered to. Near 
the last of the course it was found that 
most of the economic fundamentals in 
the last section of the text had been 
covered thoroughly enough to permit a 
very hurried review. 


HE second class was planned with 

another approach in mind. The 
starting point was to develop an under- 
standing of the economic principles first 
and then to go on to the more direct 
consumer problems from there. Conse- 
quently, we chose the last part of the 
text, covering the fundamental economic 
principles, as the starting point with the 
idea of laying the basic groundwork 
necessary for an understanding of the 
consumer problems. Thus, the first part 
of the second class was concerned with: 
the relation and functions of money, 
wealth, and income; the establishment 
of prices; how the business conditions 
affect us ; the place and value of taxes; 
and the conservation problem. It is the 
opinion of the teacher that by empha- 
sizing these topics first, more interest 
was generated and also that the pupils 
obtained the fundamentals of economics 
which seemed to act as a unifying factor 
throughout the semester. With this 
change in plan it was found that the 
course was fairly well divided into two 
parts; one-third of the time spent on 
the fundamentals and two-thirds spent 
on direct consumer problems. The 
importance of these direct consumer 
problems is not to be minimized, but the 


results gained seemed to indicate that 
the second approach was superior to 
the first. 

The second part of the second class 
was then organized, naturally, so as to 
make use of the economic fundamentals 
developed in the first part. The follow- 
ing topics were used as units of instruc- 
tion: 1. protection of the consumer, 
including the legal aspects of buying 
and selling and the governmental and 
private agencies that protect the con- 
sumer; 2. The consumer’s selection 
including a study of advertising, the 
interpreting of standards, and general 
consumer mistakes in buying; 3. Mak- 
ing specific purchases, including food, 
clothing, appliances, furniture, drugs, 
etc.; 4. The place of banks, credit, and 
personal finance, including bank oper- 
ation, installment credit, small loans, 
budgets, saving, and investment poli- 
cies; 5. Insurance; and 6. Obtaining a 
home, including renting versus buying, 
financing a home, and the legal aspects 
of obtaining a home. In each of these 
units the text was the basic instrument 
used. However, at times it was found 
that the supplemental materials men- 
tioned above proved to be of greater 
value than the text. When such was 
the case, the text was actually used as 
supplemental material only. 


NE of the difficulties encountered 

the first year was the lack of a felt 
need on the part of the pupils. Some 
of the pupils felt that the actual use 
of the information gained from the 
course was so far in the future that the 
course was almost a waste of time. This 
problem has not been solved completely, 
but improvement has been noted. Need- 
less to say, this is a lack on the part of 
the teacher and is not particular to the 
course. The first class was small, but 
the next one increased to a full class 
size without pupils to enroll. However, 
the attempt was made to steer into the 
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class those pupils who seemed to espe- 
cially need this course. 

With civics being offered as a one- 
semester course in the senior year only, 
there seems to be a possibility of using 
the consumer economics course to round 
out a full year. This course has been 
and will be offered to seniors only pri- 
marily for this reason. 


NE other feature which should be 

corrected is that the number of 
pupils who take consumer economics is 
relatively small. Every child in school 
today will soon be a consumer in every 
sense of the word, yet only a few avail 
themselves of the knowledge which can 
be of use to them in a most real fashion. 
For the most part, those pupils who will 
or do need the knowledge the most do 
not take the course. Even though our 
school has a pattern of planned repe- 
tition in this area (4. e., general busi- 
ness in the freshman year or sophomore 
year and then consumer economics in 
the senior year) far too many of our 
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pupils go out from school with little or 
no knowledge of how they, as con- 
sumers, car. aid and protect themselves, 

The third offering of this course will 
be patterned closely after the second 
(fundamentals of economics first, fol- 
lowed by direct consumer problems), 
Improvements planned at this time fall 
into two categories; more pupil plan- 
ning and participation, and more aid 
from local personalities, such as busi- 
ness men and experts in particular 
fields. The consumer economics course 
at our school is still in the experimental 
stage. We hope and plan to continually 
change at least part of it each time it 
is offered. Course stagnation would be 
as disastrous in this line as in any other. 

As yet itis too early to determine the 
actual value of consumer economics to 
our pupils. After a few years, there is 
the possibility of making a survey to 
determine what changes should be made 
to increase the value of the course to 
our pupils, not as high school pupils 
alone, but as citizens of the community. 


Consumer Effectiveness 


PURPOSE: That each person may understand the réle of the consumer in our 
American economic life and grow in his ability to use resources 


wisely. 


The individual who is achieving this purpose acts, in accordance with his ability 


and experience, in such ways as these: 


1. Learns the fundamental processes and skills needed to use resources wisely. 
2. Uses materials with thrift and economy. 

3. Uses such resources as time, energy, and effort wisely. 

4. Develops staridards for guiding his expenditures. 

5. Checks specific actions and purchases against his developing philosophy of 


values. 


6. Understands and uses the consumer services provided by governmental and 


private agencies. 


7. Appreciates the comparatively high levels of living enjoyed by American 


consumers. 


8. Manages his personal financial affairs with judgment and efficiency. 
9. Protects his interest through legal remedies designed for the consumer. 
10. Appreciates his interdependence with others in providing and obtaining 


goods and services. 


11. Enjoys the satisfaction and peace of mind which stem from the ability to 
live within one’s income.—Point of View, Publication No. 470, Los Angeles City 


Schools. 
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Pupils Plan Consumer 


Education 


N unusually large percentage of the 
students who attended Greenville 
High School prior to September, 1947, 
were married soon after graduation. It, 
therefore, became apparent that empha- 
sis should be placed upon a more practi- 
cal course such as consumer economics 
rather than upon advanced business 
practice. It was the aim of this course 
to meet the immediate needs of the stu- 
dent as fully as possible. As this was 
to be a course to help the students, they 
planned their own course with as little 
apparent guidance as possible from the 
instructor. 

Since the students planned the course, 
they spent as much time on each unit 
as they felt necessary to reach their 
goals effectively. The time varied with 
each group as each member presented 
topics of individual interest. In the first 
class, for example, one boy was particu- 
larly interested in the study of meat, one 
girl was particularly interested in home 
decoration, while others had as their 
special interests the furnishing of a 
small home, buying a home, or feeding 
a family. Some wished to study insur- 
ance and savings, while desires of others 
were centered around new and used 
automobiles and their repair. Had the 
interest not been so deep, a shorter 


course might have been equally profit- 
able. 


Since we are all consumers of goods, 
it became apparent that consumer pur- 
chasing is an important item in our lives. 
In order to purchase more merchandise, 
we must have either more money with 
which to buy these goods or better 


q By EDNA SOPER RHINEHART 





4q The problems of the consumer in a 
rural area have some special features, 
but the fundamental principles of wise 
buying and money management are 
similar to those in more populous lo- 
calities. This article tells how the lat- 
ter are made interesting and realistic 
to the pupils of a small junior-senior 
high school. 

Mrs. Edna Soper Rhinehart is a 
teacher in the Commerce Department 
of the Greenville High School in 
Plumas County. The course has been 
developed from the standpoint of gen- 
eral business training. 





management of our incomes so that 
more goods may be purchased with the 
amount of money which we now earn. 
As incomes are not at the present time 
increasing, it becomes necessary to study 
our purchases and buy more wisely. 

Public relations, advertising and 
salesmanship are some of the methods 
used to influence consumers. Through 
these methods we may develop desires 
which are good or bad, profitable or 
non-profitable, advantageous or even 
dangerous to our well-being. 

To become efficient consumers it is 
necessary to buy intelligently what we 
desire and need. In order to do this we 
must first have a good workable plan. 
Most of the students, at the beginning 
of this course, were unable to make a 
practical plan because they did not have 
an understanding of their real needs. 
Besides satisfying needs many desires 
have been developed. A major problem 
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which confronts the consumer today is 
the decision between basic needs and 
useless luxuries. 


O satisfy our needs many kinds of 

store organizations have been de- 
veloped. By shopping around and ex- 
perimenting we can determine in which 
type of store we can buy to the best ad- 
vantage. By studying the organization 
and merchandise of several to determine 
which has the most efficient method of 
management, often we can improve our 
purchasing power and save money for 
other goods we would like to own. 

Many guides have been developed for 
buying various kinds of merchandise. 
Until recent years the consumer had to 
experiment with all types of merchan- 
dise and then did not know if the same 
label would mean the same grade on a 
similar package. Today much progress 
has been made through government 
agencies, consumer organizations, pro- 
fessional groups, civic organizations and 
individuals to aid the consumer in buy- 
ing with more confidence. The retailer 
handles only that merchandise which the 
consumer will purchase. Thus, the 
consumer is the deciding factor in de- 
termining the products to be sold in the 
community. 

The students decided that the most 
important product they purchased is 
food. In most families, food consti- 
tutes the greatest expenditure of money. 
After a general class discussion of food, 
each pupil decided upon a more detailed 
study of a type of food which was of 
special interest to him. This study was 
condensed from material gathered from 
textbooks, leaflets, guide books for 
buyers and other material accumulated 
in our files. This gave the students an 
opportunity to locate research material 
from a variety of sources. Each report 
was given orally, so. that the entire class 
profited from its investigations. Each 
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report proved both interesting and 
profitable to the members of the class. 
Many classifications which seemed 
trivial to many turned out to be of spe- 
cial interest in the individual report. 

The study of food problems included 
the selection, labeling, purity, nutritive 
value, bulk versus packaged goods, and 
price of merchandise. The best buys of 
each article were determined whenever 
possible and from as many different 
sources as were available. 


T the conclusion of their studies 
about foods, the students became 
enthusiastic about the study of clothing, 
fabrics and textiles, in order to pur- 
chase better clothing more economically. 
Household fabrics also proved particu- 
larly interesting to many of the girls. 
A wardrobe is interesting to all— 
especially to teen-age boys and girls. 
The class studied the various methods 
of judging materials and styles, deter- 
mining which types of clothes are the 
most becoming, most practical, and the 
best values. From this information each 
one set up a tentative wardrobe of his 
estimated needs for the following year. 
As many students were in the senior 
class, the wardrobes varied from those 
of high school students and working 
men, to those of housewives and even 
college students. 

Next the class desired to study the 
expenditures necessary to maintain a 
home. These included rent or taxes and 
upkeep items. Figures were presented 
to determine a cost comparison between 
renting and owning your own home. 
Overhead expenditures — lights, fuel, 
and water were included to determine 
the true expense of maintaining a home. 

A house is not a home until it is fur- 
nished for comfortable living ; so furni- 
ture, home decorating and appliances 
were studied. 
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SIDE from the basic living needs of 

a family, the students desired to 

spend the money for education, auto- 

mobiles, recreation, and health. This 

classification proved to be costly in the 
family budgets as presented. 

After all of the above needs had been 
met, they found it advisable to save a 
bit for that “rainy day.” Thus, savings, 
insurance, and investments were in- 
cluded. 

At the conclusion of these surveys, 
the students decided to employ all con- 
sumer aids and to keep records to see 
if the course had been worthwhile. This 


gave an opportunity for studying the 
basic skills of personal record keeping. 

During the year, textbooks, visual 
aids, outside speakers, and magazine 
and newspaper items were used to sup- 
plement the file acquired through the 
combined efforts of all. 

In the fall of 1947, this course was 
first offered to the junior and senior 
class of our school. Since that time, 
hardly a week passes that does not bring 
a request from former students or their 
friends to look through the file for infor- 
mation about a purchase. 





Should Family-Life Education Be Coeducational? 


The question whether family life courses should be coeducational is still 
unanswered. There is, of course, no one answer. Much will depend on the makeup 
of the group and the skill and experience of the teacher. Heretofore, many 
secondary schools and colleges have limited their family life courses to girls. 
When this has been the case the content has usually been an extension of home 
economics courses, with emphasis on the physical aspects of home-making and 
child care. It is essential that educators accept the fact that boys as well as girls 
need preparation for marriage and family life. We have given too little attention 
in the past to the joint responsibility of men and women in creating a happy 
family. Only recently, perhaps with the war as an impetus, have we become 
aware that boys, too, need to be equipped for marriage and parenthood if they 
are to become good and contented husbands, and to understand the importance 
of their role as fathers. It may be that our high divorce rate in the United States 
reflects our failure to prepare boys for their family responsibilities —HeLen 
Speyer, International Committee on Mental Health, in North Carolina High 


School Journal. 











Our Debt to John Dewey 


HE occasion of John Dewey’s 

ninetieth birthday again affords 
American education an opportunity to 
honor its most distinguished philoso- 
pher and teacher.- To no one else are 
we so deeply indebted for a formulation 
and clarification of our educational 
theory and practice. Inconceivable as 
it may seem, we have only to imagine 
what education in America would be 
like without John Dewey in order to 
realize the contribution he has made. 
Dewey’s humanitarianism and his faith 
in the democratic ideal bespeak in them- 
selves the common-sense philosophy he 
has set forth throughout his lifetime— 
a philosophy which has done more 
toward helping us understand ourselves 
than has that of any other American. 


The distinguishing thing about Dewey 
is his unique ability to synthesize. In 
an age of conflicts and confusions he has 
been able to gather together the experi- 
ences of the human race and to elicit 
an integrated and meaningful theory of 
social values. The synthesis which he 
has achieved, however, is evolutionary, 
rather than simply eclectic. Like every 
other thinker, he has of necessity bor- 
rowed from and been influenced by the 
past. In so doing he has been some- 
what of an empiricist. But whereas tra- 
ditional empiricism has ended with ex- 
perience, the instrumentalism of Dewey 
has pushed a step further; it has util- 
ized the past as a means or instrumen- 
tality for reconstructing the present in 
terms of socially desirable ends. 


History is, of course, replete with 
eminent thinkers and great educators. 
I suppose that one of their outstanding 
characteristics is the fact that they 
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q By FREDERICK C. NEFF 





4q The celebration of John Dewey's 
ninetieth birthday recently was the 
occasion throughout the nation for re- 
viewing his contributions to modern 
education. His insistence upon the 
social obligations of education and 
upon giving vitality to learning 
through significant experiences ex- 
erted a tremendous influence upon 
the development of our secondary 
school curriculum. 

Among a number of available ad- 
dresses on this theme, this one has 
been chosen for the JOURNAL be- 
cause of its clarity, interest, and sym- 
pathetic appraisal of Dewey’s influ- 
ence. It was presented on the program 
in Dewey's honor at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Frederick 
Neff was training-teacher in English 
and Social Studies at the University 
High School in Los Angeles from 1945 
to 1949. He is now a teaching as- 
sistant in education at the University 
of California at Los Angeles while 
completing his final year of study for 
the doctorate. 





have almost, without exception, been 
disturbers of the peace. They have 
urged upon us new ways, new methods, 
new habits. The acquisition of every 
new habit usually entails the casting off 
of an old one, and habits have a way 
of becoming rather comfortable. The 
opposition which a thinker meets is, ac- 
cordingly, fraught with misunderstand- 
ing, resentment, and charges of heresy. 
This was as true of Socrates and Jesus 
as it is of Dewey and Einstein. This 
much all of them have in common. 
However, only in Dewey do we find an 
aligning of the forces of science, de- 














OUR DEBT TO JOHN DEWEY 


mocracy, and education in terms of an 
over-all, inclusive philosophic principle. 
Earlier thinkers have attempted such a 
concept, but in some area or another 
they have fallen short of the needed inte- 
gration. Yet Dewey could not have 
achieved his educational and philosophic 
outlook alone. 


ORE than twenty-three hundred 

years ago Socrates had used the 
sophistic argument of Protagoras that 
man is the measure of all things. This 
was indeed an approach to empirical 
thinking and to a human scale of values. 
It was a step in the direction of an ex- 
periential concept of reality. But the 
Socratic philosophy was basically sub- 
jective; it provided no adequate moral 
code other than for the individual and 
for the immediate present. Plato’s phi- 
losophy began with some sense of its 
essentially political basis and mission— 
a recognition that its problems were 
those of the organization of a just social 
order. But presently, as Dewey puts it, 
“it got lost in dreams of another world.” 
It attempted to divorce its ideals from 
the natural world and to lodge them 
in an eternal realm of spiritual fixity. 
Furthermore, it embraced an aristo- 
cratic ideology, entailing a clear-cut so- 
cial hierarchy. Christianity had recog- 
nized the sanctity of human personality 
and the need for universal brotherhood. 
It championed the cause of the common 
man and social justice. But it soon be- 
came involved in theology ; its preoccu- 
pation with a realm of the supernatural 
led to a metaphysical abstraction which 
precluded an exclusive attention to the 
problems of men. Moreover, its appeal 
was chiefly emotional, and its teachings 
were not always wholly satisfying intel- 
lectually. 

Rousseau had emphasized inner de- 
velopment and individual expression. 
But he assumed an original moral and 
psychological structure of man. His 
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romantic emphasis upon man’s natural 
goodness led to a notion of society as 
essentially corrupt and to a non-social 
theory of education which was in no- 
wise democratic. Herbart had recog- 
nized the need for method and plan- 
ning ; but his methodology became a de- 
vice for indoctrination, and its rigidity 
defeated the very end for which it was 
intended. In addition, his apperceptive- 
mass theory of learning was incompati- 
ble with the findings of modern psy- 
chology. Pestalozzi and Froebel had 
urged self-expression and activity, but 
they lacked a clear-cut formulation of 
goals, aims, and social direction. 


Watson and Thorndike have estab- 
lished the importance of environment 
in shaping mentality and conduct, as 
well as the need for objectivity in the 
appraisal of human beings and their ac- 
tions. But the behaviorism which they 
advocate would reduce human nature 
to the level of button-pressing. Its al- 
most exclusive emphasis upon environ- 
ment and stimulus-response mechanism 
would make of man a mere puppet in 
the toils of an outside force. Further- 
more, such an approach fails to recog- 
nize the role of purposiveness, freedom, 
choice, intelligence, consciousness, and 
the like, in the control of human be- 
havior. 


Mises Gestaltists have attempted to 
achieve a synthesis by recognizing 
an interrelationship between organisms 
and their environmental field and by 
establishing a continuum which the 
method of analysis had denied. But their 
psychology is highly theoretical and in 
several instances verges precariously on 
the metaphysical. Einstein has supplied 
us with the “field” and relativity theo- 
ries, with which the majority of Dewey’s 
philosophical concepts are in accord. 

The contributions of these thinkers 
are not to be minimized. Without them 
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twentieth-century thought would have 
fallen far short of the stature to which 
it has attained. These are factors which 
Dewey has recognized, and certainly 
they are incorporated in his thinking. 
But an over-all principle was still lack- 
ing. It is precisely here, in respect to 
his unique ability to translate and to 
synthesize both past and present experi- 
ence into an inclusive philosophic ideal, 
that Dewey’s distinctive contribution to 
philosophy and éducation lies. For 
Dewey the only concept which embraces 
all fields and to which all areas of 
thought and endeavor can logically be 
subordinated is the social. This means 
that the import of any fact, any knowl- 
edge, any discovery, is proportionate to 
its degree of social significance. An ap- 
proach of this sort does much to obvi- 
ate the barriers between biology, psy- 
chology, and physics. It keeps us from 
getting lost in subject-matter termi- 
nology and enables us to keep our per- 
spective. It facilitates a pooling of re- 
sources and a clarification of objective 
which isolated research does not always 
permit. The social as an inclusive philo- 
sophic concept gives us a common point 
of reference in terms of which to inter- 
pret meanings and to resolve conflicts. 
It brings science and religion together 
for the common purpose of serving 
human needs. 


HE relativity theory, for example, 

could not be said to pertain solely 
to physics. Its rejection of mechanism 
has given us a basis for an organismic 
and functional approach to psychology. 
In morality and ethics, it has dissuaded 
us from a notion of fixed standards and 
absolutes toward a concept of values 
which are flexible, existential, and di- 
rectly related to human affairs. And a 
revision of moral codes may likewise 
urge upon us a reorganization in re- 
ligious concepts. All of which is to say 
that the social concept precludes an iso- 
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lation of any part of knowledge from 
the whole of knowledge, and that an ad- 
vance in one direction means ultimately 
an advance in all directions. 


EWEY differs from most other 

thinkers likewise in his concept 
of the nature of truth. Whereas, tra- 
ditionalism has conceived the past as 
the only source of truth—a truth which 
was a priori, hence absolute, eternal, 
and unchanging—the instrumentalism 
of Dewey regards the past and the pres- 
ent as means by which man continually 
reshapes, creates, and hews out truth 
as he lives and has experiences. To the 
traditionalist the end of education is 
knowledge. The kind of knowledge may 
differ according to how he conceives 
the nature of truth. To the scholastic, 
for example, the supernatural is the 
source of truth; to the idealist, truth 
consists in a realm of ideas which for 
the most part is understood as eternal 
and unchanging ; the classicist looks to 
the past and to the classics and seeks 
support in a realm of metaphysics; 
while the realist clings to the notion of 
a world apart from human perception. 
Still others have urged an observation 
of nature, or an examination of con- 
science, as the only true source of knowl- 
edge. But whether he looks to the super- 
natural, to the realm of ideas, to the 
past, to the great books, to the meta- 
physical, to natural law, or to the inner 
self, the traditionalist assumes that there 
exists somewhere an area of eternal and 
unchanging truth which only the human 
mind can know. 


The naturalism of Dewey, on the 
other hand, entirely rejects a necessity 
to resort to other worlds in order to ex- 
plain phenomena. Truth is not of the 
nature of preconceived notions of re- 
ality, but, rather, it is of the nature of 
man’s interpretation of its significance 
through operationally devised pro- 
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cedures of investigation. Nature fur- 
nishes the raw materials, man creates 
the pattern. The intelligence of man is 
not a means of adjustment only; it is a 
creative power, enabling man to under- 
stand, to theorize, and to direct the 
course of future events. There are limi- 
tations, to be sure; but they are not the 
inexorable limitations of the realist. The 
capacity of man to grow, to learn, and 
to become is infinite—it knows no 
bounds. The evolutionary nature of 
things, therefore, suggests a greater con- 
cern with processes than with products. 
Emphasis is shifted from being to be- 
coming. Learning thus emerges as a 
process of doing, rather than being a 
product of things done. In Dewey’s 
words, education is “that reconstruction 
or reorganization of experience which 
adds to the meaning of experience, and 
which increases the ability to direct the 
course of subsequent experience.” 


HIS means that learning involves 

a continual reinterpretation of past 
experience and a resultant reconstruc- 
tion of the present environment. Every 
“new” experience involves a reconsti- 
tuting of previous experience. The new 
experience is meaningful to the extent 
that it serves to reconstruct earlier atti- 
tudes. We do not “take on” further ex- 
periences merely by an additive process ; 
rather, each successive experience be- 
comes a means for enlarging and re- 
organizing all past experience. For a 
child who has been taught to believe in 
the stork, for example, the discovery 
of biological reproduction involves a 
reconstruction of his environment in 
terms of the new knowledge; if he did 
not revise his earlier experience in the 
light of the new knowledge, he would 
be placed in the peculiar position of be- 
lieving in both the stork and biological 
reproduction at the same time. Learn- 
ing, then, is not so much an accumu- 
lation of knowledge as it is a process of 


continually changing and reconstructing 
experience so as to make it progressively 
meaningful for the guidance of conduct. 


| ied his books and in his laboratory 
school at the University of Chicago, 
Dewey coordinated these ideas of edu- 
cation with experiments in the nature 
of learning, which he formulated and 
carried out in terms of a complete edu- 
cational philosophy, now known as Pro- 
gressive Education. The core ideas of 
Progressive Education are (1) that chil- 
dren should be treated as individuals; 
(2) That a child’s interests and needs 
should be considered in shaping the cur- 
riculum; (3) That children learn by 
doing; (4) That children should prac- 
tice democracy, not just study it; and 
(5) That they should learn to solve the 
same kinds of problems that they will 
meet outside school. Certain implica- 
tions follow for education in general. 
From being an agency for the trans- 
mission of a culture, the school becomes 
the chief means of social betterment. 
The public school in Dewey’s philosophy 
is the crucible of democracy ; it is a prov- 
ing grounds for new ideas, rather than 
simply a storehouse for old ones. To 
no other agency can society look with 
greater hope of a better social order 
than to the school. In order for this 
hope to be realized, society must first 
divest itself of the “hired-man” notion 
of education. The teacher needs to be 
released from a narrow commitment to 
subject-matter demands in order to be 
free to participate in a realization of 
the larger social ideal. Certainly, this 
is not to say that the school has no re- 
lationship or obligation to the com- 
munity. It is to say, however, that the 
school ought not to be a place where 
teachers are “hired” to perform certain 
prescribed duties and to impart a pre- 
determined body of fixed information. 
It means that education should be con- 
cerned with developing scientific atti- 
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tudes of observation and judgment in- 
stead of with the imposition of personal 
beliefs upon others. The ideal school is 
a miniature community in which prob- 
lems are met and solved in much the 
same way as are those of a democratic 
society. 


HE aim of education, then, is social 

efficiency. It involves a utilization 
rather than a subordination of the ca- 
pacities of the individual. The method 
of indoctrination has no place in the 
democratic school. Democracy places 
its faith in the ability of the individual 
to decide for himself what his standards 
shall be in terms of an experiential, 
self-evolved discipline. The means by 
which our standards are evolved is 
through participation in the solution of 
common problems. Decisions must be 
arrived at, rather than be superimposed 
upon the learner. Again, it is the process 
of doing, of progressively becoming, 
which needs to be emphasized. The 
doing and the becoming are as much a 
part of the educative process as are the 
ends which we finally achieve. Instead 
of regarding learning as preparation for 
life, it is to be regarded as life itself; 
the terms learning, experiencing, and 
living are synonymous. The means and 
the end of education are parts of a con- 
tinuous process; they cannot be sepa- 
rated, except for practical purposes, and 
it is illicit to conceive of one without 
the other. 


Dewey has thus provided for educa- 
tion both a psychological and a socio- 
logical basis. In his theory of the de- 
sirable interaction of the individual and 
the social, he has stressed the fact that 
the psychological nature of the child 
must not be divorced from the social 
situation, but must be used as the basis 
for directing his energies into socially 
useful channels. Rousseau’s naturalism 
had emphasized the importance of the 
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nature of the child and minimized the 
role of environment. Watson’s be- 
haviorism had emphasized the impor- 
tance of the environment in the mould- 
ing of conduct and minimized the 
powers of intelligence, consciousness, 
and choice ; while the religious tradition 
has stressed the need for obedience and 
external discipline. Dewey, on the other 
hand, has drawn principally upon the 
growing forces of democracy, science, 
industrialism, evolution, and the theory 
of pragmatism for support. He believes 
that neither the individual nature of the 
child nor the ever-evolving pattern of 
societal living should be neglected, but 
that a truly democratic social order can 
be attained only by a proper interaction 
of the two. 


If he has done nothing else, Dewey 
has given to democracy a moral basis 
in this world. He has prodded us to re- 
examine many of our time-honored pre- 
cepts in the light of the grounds which 
support them and the consequences to 
which they lead. In many instances 
we have emerged from our questioning 
with new answers. But a continual in- 
quiry into settled beliefs is to Dewey the 
essence of the democratic process. For 
education this means that the school 
should provide the opportunity for a 
free discussion of the moral basis of 
democracy and for an ultimate clarifi- 
cation of the democratic ideal. It is to 
this end that a continuous reorgani- 
zation of experience is directed. 


p education John Dewey has given 

a respectability and a mission. In 
its distinctive function in a democratic 
order, education has, like science, out- 
grown its rdle of handmaiden to phi- 
losophy and is assuming a social re- 
sponsibility. It will no longer serve as 
the tool of vested interests, of pressure 
groups, of authoritarian dogmas. In its 
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new emancipation, it is becoming an in- 
strumentality for social betterment—it 
is becoming the champion of free in- 
quiry and free men. For his ceaseless 
effort to align the forces of science, edu- 
cation, and democracy, for his cou- 


rageous stand in opposing every enemy 
of human freedom, and for his steadfast 
devotion to the democratic ideal, Ameri- 
can education assigns a position of infi- 
nite respect and of enduring honor to 
the name of John Dewey. 











Pupil Opinion on Tests 


In the Journal of Educational Research for September, William Bender, Jr., 
and Robert A. Davis of the University of Colorado report a survey study on the 
opinions of pupils regarding various types of tests. The pupils responding repre- 
sented 41 different secondary schools. The following is quoted from their report: 

There is decided student preference for tests that stress application of knowl- 
edge in comparison with those that depend on memory for facts and details. 
Seventy per cent prefer questions that test problem-solving ability, whereas 
only 30 per cent prefer questions that concern facts and figures. 

Students believe that true-false and multiple choice tests provide the best 
opportunity for successful “guessing.” These were the test-forms selected when 
the students were asked, “What type of test would you prefer to take if you had 
no opportunity to study for an examination?” It was found that forty-nine per 

) cent prefer tests that consist of multiple choice; 23 per cent prefer true-false ; 
15 per cent, matching; 7 per cent, essay ; 4 per cent, completion; and 2 per cent, 
problem types of item. 

When the degree of preparation is altered and inquiry is made concerning 
the type of test that will show knowledge to the best advantage, true-false and 
multiple choice items regress to a position far down the list. Essay-type tests 
take the lead and completion tests rank a close second in student preference 
when they are well-prepared in the subject. Thirty-eight per cent indicate a 
preference for essay type, 29 per cent for completion, 15 per cent for problem, 
9 per cent for multiple choice, 6 per cent for true-false, and 5 per cent for tests 
composed of matching type items. 














California’s Districting 


Problems 


HE experience of California school 

districts demonstrates how one 
leading state has attempted to answer 
a number of pressing questions on the 
organization of public school govern- 
ment. How should the local school dis- 
trict be governed? What should be the 
place of the county in school adminis- 
tration? How, and to what extent, 
should the State exercise control? How 
are the schools to be financed? Is the 
existing school district organization 
satisfactory, and if not, how can it be 
reorganized? California’s approach to 
these questions should be of interest 
to educators not only in this State, but 
also in other states faced with similar 
problems. 


California school districts come in 
several varieties. In most instances, 
separate districts operate at each of the 
three educational levels: elementary, 
high school, and junior college. There 
are, in addition, some unified school dis- 
tricts providing both elementary and 
high school education, and occasionally 
junior college training. These unified 
districts, which are growing in number, 
are most common in urban sections of 
the State. In 1948 the distribution of 
separate districts operating at the differ- 
ent educational levels, and of unified 
districts, was as follows: 














Elementary 2026 
High 259 
Junior College 16 
Unified 47 
DISTRICT ANNEXATION AND 
CONSOLIDATION 


Annexation of one school district to 
another generally requires (1) consent 
by petition or election of a majority of 
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q By STANLEY SCOTT 





q Most teachers in the state are 
vaguely conscious of California's mix- 
ture of school district types and a 
need for reorganization. The analysis 
of the situation and its potential threat 
to the adequate support of all second- 
ary schools is so clearly presented in 
this article that it merits the attention 
of all interested in education progress. 

Stanley Scott is Public Administra- 
tion Analyst for the Bureau of Public 
Administration at the University of 
California in Berkeley. The study was 
sponsored by the Bureau and origin- 
ally prepared for legislative reference 
material. The facts set forth and their 
significance should concern all 
teachers. 





voters in the district to be annexed, and 
(2) consent of the annexing district by 
action of its governing body. If the dis- 
trict to be annexed has lapsed because 
of small attendance, or if it is an ele- 
mentary district not included within any 
high school district, action by the county 
board of supervisors is sufficient for an- 
nexation. The limiting factor in most 
consolidation or unionization proceed- 
ings is the requirement of majority ap- 
proval by either parents or electors in 
each district which is to be included. The 
new program of optional reorganization 
somewhat relaxes this requirement. 
SCHOOL DISTRICT FINANCE AND 
THE STATE AID PROGRAM 

The major sources of California 
school district funds are (1) the local 
property tax, and (2) funds provided 
by the State aid program. Small ad- 
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ditional sums are provided by federal 
grants, and in a few cases by city ap- 
propriations. In 1947 total school dis- 
trict expenditures amounted to $267 
million. Of this sum, approximately 38 
per cent was provided by State aid 
while 62 per cent came from the local 
property tax. Elementary school dis- 
tricts disbursed 50 per cent of all school 
expenditures; high school districts 
spent over 30 per cent; unified school 
districts expended 16 per cent; and 
junior college districts used less than 
4 per cent. 


State financial assistance to school 
districts is provided through six sepa- 
rate funds, each distributed on a differ- 
ent basis. Five of these funds, together, 
constitute the regular and continuing 
State aid program. The sixth fund, for 
construction and improvement of school 
buildings, is not provided for on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

1. Basic State aid provides $90 per 
average daily attendance of pupils 
within the district, with a minimum of 
$2,400 for any eligible elementary dis- 
trict. High schools are given additional 
allotments determined by the number 
of years of study maintained. For 
fiscal 1949, $142,889,000 basic aid was 
allotted. 

2. State equalization aid is distributed 
in order to enable all districts to main- 
tain a “foundation program” calling for 
annual district expenditures of $145 per 
average daily attendance in elementary 
schools, $175 in high schools, and $200 
in junior colleges. In fiscal 1949, 
$32,050,000 in equalization aid was 
distributed. 

3. Within limits, the excess cost of 
educating physically handicapped stu- 
dents, and 75 per cent of the excess 
cost of educating mentally retarded stu- 
dents, is paid by the State. In fiscal 
1949, $3,263,000 was assigned for these 


purposes, 


4. The State assists in paying student 
transportation costs, amount of assist- 
ance depending partly on assessed valu- 
ations within the district. A total of 
$2,294,000 transportation aid was given 
in fiscal 1949, 


5. The county school service fund 
supports a number of activities through 
which the counties assist their school 
districts. The fiscal 1949 amount was 
$4,702,000. 

6. Legislation in 1947 and 1948 pro- 
vided a fund of $55,000,000 to be dis- 
tributed to impoverished school districts 
for the construction and improvement of 
their physical plants. During the fiscal 
year 1949, approximately $52,000,000 
of this building aid fund was allocated 
to the districts. 


The total of State aid, excluding 
building aid, for the fiscal year 1948-49 
amounted to $185,000,000. The per- 
centage distribution among the five 
types of regular assistance was: 














Basic aid 77.1% 
Equalization aid 17.3 
Excess costs of educating handi- 
capped students 18 
Transportation aid ...............-.-000- et 
County school service fund............ at ae 
Total 100.0% 





Because of their large enrollments, 
elementary school districts are receiving 
the major portion of State aid. Their 
share amounts to 67 per cent in 1949, 
High schools are receiving 24.8 per cent, 
junior college districts 5.1 per cent, and 
the county school service funds 2.5 per 
cent. 

The State aid program, which is 
weighted to some extent in favor of the 
smaller school districts and those with 
low assessed valuations, tends to favor 
the rural districts. The extent of this 
weighting is apparent in a comparison 
of apportionments per average daily at- 
tendance of pupils in urban and rural 
counties. The four most populous coun- 
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ties—Los Angeles, Alameda, San Fran- 
cisco, and San Diego—are receiving an 
average apportionment in fiscal 1949 of 
$108 per average daily attendance for 
elementary schools, and $112 for high 
schools. The five least populous coun- 
ties—Alpine, Del Norte, Mariposa, 
Sierra, and Trinity—are receiving $164 
per average daily attendance for ele- 
mentary districts, and $190 for high 
school districts.* _ 

Related to this weighting of financial 
assistance in favor of smaller and poorer 
districts is a pressing problem of the 
State aid program which has not yet 
been solved. A conflict arises between 
(1) the need to guarantee availability 
of an adequate educational program in 
all parts of the State and for all resi- 
dents, and (2) the need to avoid sub- 
sidy and perpetuation of unnecessary 
districts which are too small to provide 
adequate education. The former aim, to 
which the equalization phases of State 
aid are devoted, is generally accepted as 
one of the prime needs of modern edu- 
cation. A good public education should 
be available to all on as nearly an equal 
basis as is reasonably possible. This 
means that additional assistance must be 
given poor districts, and those whose 
costs are higher because of small enroll- 
ments. On the other hand, however, 
this additional aid may serve only to 
perpetuate districts so poor or so small 
that they cannot support an educational 
program of the breadth and flexibility 
possible to a larger reorganized district. 
Although California’s present system 
of State aid represents an important 
step toward equalization of educational 
opportunity, it still leaves many margi- 
nal districts with poor facilities. The 
subsidy of such inadequate districts has 
not enabled them to provide adequate 

1 State of California, Department of Educa- 


Som. im Paper eenon of California State School 
cal 1949 (1948). Pp. 5, 61, 79-83. 
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education; it has, however, hindered 
their reorganization. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 


California school district structure 
has two major organizational faults. 
(1) Elementary districts are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and a majority of them 
fall far short of recommended minimum 
attendance standards.? These inade- 
quate districts predominate in rural 
areas of the State, and their presence 
usually means increased per pupil costs 
and lower educational standards. The 
high school district situation is much 
better, since there are only one-eighth 
as many of them in existence; never- 
theless, even if they were all unified, 
more than 40 per cent of the high school 
districts would fall below recommended 
minimum attendance levels. (2) The 
segregation of different levels of edu- 
cation into separate elementary, high 
school, and junior college districts con- 
tribute to the excessive number and 
small size of districts, and obstructs 
the administration of an integrated 
educational program. Although those 
fundamental defects have long been 
recognized, California has only recently 
attempted a comprehensive reorgani- 
zation. 

In 1945 the legislature created the 
State Commission on School Districts. 
It was given the duty of supervising a 
statewide survey of school districts in 
order to plan effective unification or re- 
organization wherever necessary. The 
State Commission has appointed five 
regional commissions, which in turn 
designated local areas for study and ap- 
pointed local survey committees. The 
local committees, composed primarily 
of residents of the districts involved 
and including representatives of their 
governing boards, study their assigned 
areas and make recommendations in ac- 


2 Sixty per cent of California’s 2,000 ele- 
mentary districts have an average attendance 
below 100. This is much lower than the 175 
minimum attendance goal set by the National 
Commission on School District Reorganization. 
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cordance with general policy outlined 
by the State Commission. After local 
public hearings, and review and ap- 
proval by the regional and State com- 
missions, the reorganization plans are 
voted upon by residents of the affected 
areas. A favorable majority in the pro- 
posed district will effect a reorgani- 
zation, except when a single district 
within the proposed new district has a 
majority of all the voters. In that event 
two favorable majorities are required, 
one in the district having the most elec- 
tors, the other in the combined area of 
all remaining districts. If the first plan 
is rejected, a resurvey is conducted, and 
the new plan voted upon not less than 
one year after the first election. Al- 
though the State Commission is to go 
out of existence on October 1, 1949, all 
its duties and powers will be assumed 
by the State Board of Education. 

The policy outlined by the State Com- 
mission is phrased in general terms, and 
calls for districts of sufficient size, popu- 
lation, and resources to offer an ade- 
quate educational program from kinder- 
garten through secondary school.* In 
practice the reorganization effort has 
largely been directed toward the unifi- 
cation of existing high school districts 
with the elementary districts included 
within their boundaries. A unification 
program of this nature has obvious limi- 
tations, for many high school districts 
are of inadequate size. However, the 
achievement of comprehensive unifi- 
cation throughout the State would 
constitute a major improvement in dis- 
trict organization. 

Most reorganization attempts have 
been defeated. Less than one-fourth of 
approximately eighty proposals sub- 
mitted to the voters since the beginning 
of the program have been approved. 





8 State of Californi 


Department of Edu- 
— Commission on 


hool Districts, A Re- 
on School Reet Reorganization in 
Dalifornia (1949). P. 
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There are a number of reasons for the 
limited success of reorganization. Local 
pride, alarm over the loss of local con- 
trol, and fear of increased tax rates are 
important factors. Equalization ap- 
portionments to unified districts would 
often be smaller than the total allotted 
to existing districts. The high value of 
rural real esate, and the higher assess- 
ment ratios frequently applied to it, 
cause rural people to be apprehensive 
that they will bear an excessive share 
of unified school costs. Recent elections 
revealed a definite tendency for areas 
with a higher assessed valuation per 
pupil to respond less favorably to re- 
organization proposals than districts 
with a lower valuation. Furthermore, 
the reorganization election provisions 
frequently operate to align rural against 
urban voters. 

Several modifications in the reorgani- 
zation program have been suggested : 

1. The final decision on a plan could 
be left to the discretion of the State 
Legislature, a board, or a commission. 

2. If the final decision on reorgani- 
zation is to remain with the local electo- 
rate, it could depend upon a majority 
vote of the electorate in the total area. 
A number of plans in California have 
been defeated by an unfavorable vote 
in certain sections, although a majority 
of the total electorate approved. 

3. State financial assistance could be 
so provided as to favor reorganization. 
Possible actions include increase in 
transportation aid, liberal school build- 
ing assistance for reorganized districts 
requiring new facilities, reduction in dis- 
trict dependence upon the property tax, 
and a guarantee that reorganization 
would not mean a decrease in equali- 
zation aid. Oversubsidization of un- 
necessary small school districts could 
be terminated. 
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“Recalled to Life” 


HEN I wasa sophomore in high 

school, I studied in English class 
A Tale of Two Cities and I recollect 
that one of the chapters was entitled 
“Recalled to Life,” The phrase appeals 
to me as we conclude our conference 
and prepare to return to our customary 
places of business and service. For 
we, who are responsible for the charac- 
ter and effectiveness of instruction in 
our public schools, surely have been 
quickened through our deliberations 
here to a more lively awareness of our 
goals and missions, which recommends 
the term “Recalled to Life.” And for 
us in public education, this restoration 
of our faith and vision comes not a 
moment too soon. 


At Stanford University on two oc- 
casions recently, speakers have ad- 
dressed themselves in part to the aims 
and directions of public education. As 
reported in Time for September 19, 
1949, on page 64, at a meeting of the 
Modern Language Association, Pro- 
fessor Henry Grattan Doyle of George 
Washington University dismissed the 
current discussion of “Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth” as “educational 
flapdoodle,” which is merely “continu- 
ing the same course of wild claims, 
blanket condemnation of “traditional 
subjects, anti-intellectualism, and con- 
tempt for ‘book learning’ that have 
characterized its predecessors for more 
than a quarter of a century.” The item 
concluded with this final quotation from 
Professor Doyle’s address : 


But we who know the value of good 
books . . . of Latin, and algebra . . . may 
be forgiven if we sometimes show just a 
little irritation when the “traditional” sub- 
jects are made the scapegoat, .. . 
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q By FRANK B. LINDSAY 





4 What is the most urgent responsi- 
bility to be faced by secondary edu- 
cation in these times? An answer to 
that question was given by Frank B. 
Lindsay in the closing session of the 
recent State Conference of School 
Supervisors. So many who heard his 
address have asked that it be pub- 
lished that we have prevailed upon 
him to permit its inclusion in this issue 
of the JOURNAL. It is a clear and 
forthright analysis of the task ahead 
which calls for the best combined 
efforts of school and community in 
meeting a common responsibility. 

The leadership which Frank Lindsay 
has given to secondary school prog- 
ress in California is widely known 
and highly regarded. As Assistant 
Chief in the Division of Instruction in 
the State Department of Education, he 
is in direct charge of state services to 
secondary education. 





A second instance was reported by 
Royce Brier in the San Francisco 
Chronicle. His column for October 8, 
1949, the morning after the inauguration 
of Dr. Wallace Sterling, carried this 
comment : 

Dr. Sterling is skeptical of the product of 
what has been called progressive education 
in the secondary schools. He thinks the 
method tends to “dissolve education into 
projects,” and that the colleges are burdened 
with education tasks formerly fulfilled by 
high schools. 

Assuming that these brief statements 
lifted out of context and reported in 
the press accurately give account of the 
convictions of these two spokesmen for 
higher education, it is evident that we, 
who stand for free public education for 
all children and youth, assuredly need 
to be “Recalled to Life!” It is not suf- 
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ficient to let them voice to the public 
their educational anachronisms and 
make no answer. To be sure, such state- 
ments may seem so much nonsense to 
us who know boys and girls and their 
true concerns. We may believe that these 
speakers have a rather complete mis- 
conception of the job the public schools 
have been and are about. 


SSUREDLY, it is time to take 
counsel with our partners, the tax- 
payers and parents, about our program 
of instruction. As President Roy E. 
Larsen of Time, Inc., and chairman of 
the National Citizens’ Commission for 
the Public Schools, advised the Cali- 
fornia Association of School Adminis- 
trators at Santa Cruz on October 7, 
1949: 


Our schools are what we make them. Our 
schools need help ; good citizens everywhere 
are helping. . . . This is the time to call 
upon the most gifted citizens in your com- 
munity to become your full partners. You, 
as school administrators, and we, as laymen, 
can together forge a partnership that will 
justify your planning boldly.” 

By this counsel, the task that still re- 
mains is for us to make the public full 
partners in our joint venture of public 
education and to plan boldly. Both con- 
ditions may prove difficult for us to ful- 
fill, We are not skilled emotionally or 
intellectually to work with parents and 
children as partners in our planning. We 
have too often in the past conditioned 
ourselves to ignore great issues and to 
fret over trifles. We have not faced for 
ourselves the genuine nature of the 
present public school. 

Like the developing character of our 
Republic, the emerging mission of public 
education in our American democracy 
is something that was not foreseen by 
its framers. The Founding Fathers who 
boldly created at Philadelphia a United 
States through the Constitution scarcely 
could have imagined that the political 
and social revolution based upon mo- 


rality and justice, which they there set 
in motion, would sweep around the 
world and in a brief hundred-sixty years 
raise this nation to unchallenged leader- 
ship against privilege and oppression 
and make America the beacon of light 
to humanity everywhere on earth. But 
in our thinking about public education 
there persists a residue from the medi- 
eval trivium and quadrivium that blinds 
us to our opportunity and obligation. 
That is the notion that life does not 
begin until after graduation. Young 
people are to prepare for life through 
books, but until they have amassed 
learning they are supposed to exist in 
suspended animation. 


SURPRISING analysis of this 
popular theory of education is con- 
tained in the well-known book by 
L. Frank Baum, entitled Dorothy and 
the Wizard of Oz. As related on page 
53, the Prince of the Land of Manga- 
boos, the vegetable people, was conduct- 
ing Dorothy around the folk gardens 
where Dorothy was astonished to find 
growing on bushes the entire oncoming 
generation. But from little babies to 
the full-grown and almost ripe men or 
women, all were silent and motionless. 
“Our people do not acquire their real life 
until they leave their bushes,” explained the 
Prince, “. .. while they grow they cannot be 
said to really live, and they must be picked 
before they can become good citizens.” 
Dorothy further learned that the life 
of a plucked Mangaboo depended upon 
the care it took of itself to keep cool 
and avoid accidents ; when ripe it was 
quite solid and had no need for further 
sustenance than does a picked potato. 
Now to make comparison between a 
Mangaboo and the product of our selec- 
tive high schools may seem far-fetched. 
But must we not, in honesty, say that 
in too many of California’s secondary 
schools a premium still is placed upon 
docility and cramming? America today 
must have citizens, not potato people. 
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HE task that still remains for us is 

to think about education as Ameri- 
cans. As long ago as 1867, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction John 
Swett, in his Second Biennial Report 
to the Governor, declared: 


We have neglected a great duty in our 
whole public educational policy, from the 
inauguration of State free school systems 
until now. We have never had a system of 
public education distinctively adapted to the 
exigencies of an American republican state. 
We have never seémed to think it worth 
while to see that, in addition to a befitting 
acquaintance with the elements of knowl- 
edge, the whole body of our youth are also 
familiarized with the peculiar political sys- 
tem under which they live, and with their 
rights and duties under the system. 


The Three R’s, John Swett continued, 
are not enough: 
They do not touch the living, breathing 
facts and principles of social and political 
science. They enter not at all into the tre- 


mendous conflict of ideas which heaves and 
surges both in the old world and the new. 


It should be of some consolation to 
any of us who may be fearful to reflect 
that this objective of making high school 
education useful to youngsters in terms 
of present-day living is not an abrupt 
departure from long-standing principles 
that have guided the State Department 
of Education. But if John Swett sounds 
too progressive to our taste, let us take 
heed of a recent pronouncement of 
Chancellor Robert Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University 
Professors, Summer, 1949, page 211 
and following, he writes: 


It is not surprising that the heart of 
American education is the same as that of 
Americanism: it is independent thought. 
American education has not tried to produce 
indoctrinated automatons, but individuals 
who can think, and who will think always 
for themselves. The basic principle of 
American government, and one that ac- 
counts for the importance of education in 
this country, is that if the citizens learn to 
think and if they will think for themselves, 
the Republic is secure. 
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Our first task is to have the courage 
and confidence to insist that public 
schooling shall partake of the main cur- 
rents of American living today. If we 
believe that American education is con- 
cerned fundamentally with assisting 
young people to do independent think- 
ing, textbooks, libraries, laboratories, 
and shops, are seen in their proper re- 
lation as aids and not ends of education. 


To the critic who arbitrarily dismisses 
as “flapdoodle” our efforts to make the 
secondary curriculum of service to more 
young people, we reply that the issue 
is not between maintaining standards 
through set assignments, memorization, 
and quizzes, and some kind of new- 
fangled “soft” and “sloppy” learning 
which pampers the young idea. Young 
people are more clear-sighted, straight- 
thinking, and hard-headed than we often 
give them credit of being. Given a 
chance they are also more responsible 
than we have sometimes admitted. But 
they know from newsreels, radio, and 
television—when perhaps their teachers 
may not—that they must live in America 
in 1949. In the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for September, 1949, Margaret Mead 
wrote: 

The American family is oriented toward 
the future, toward what the children may 


become, not toward the perpetuation of the 
past or the stabilization of the present. 


HERE modern education has 
failed, it has been because it has 
not gone far enough; it has lost heart 


or vision and sought refuge in compro- 
mise. Part of the task that remains for 
us is to realize that there is no halting 
nor turning back in this enterprise of 
public education. We cannot retreat into 
the authoritarianism of the Middle Ages 
nor bargain with totalitarianism and 
stay Americans. Either we will bring 
our parents and students and the public 
at large into working partnership with 
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us in defining and promoting public edu- 
cation, or the public schools as we know 
them will vanish, and maybe our Ameri- 
can democracy as well. 


N recent years more and more 

parents have become convinced that 
their children of high school age are 
healthier mentally when fed a balanced 
intellectual ration that when subjected 
to continuous forced feeding. Parental 
opinion is growing that young people 
achieve more and better learning when 
their studies make sense to them in 
terms of their daily living and growing 
maturity. 


The corollary proposition is that 
teachers cannot instruct effectively until 
they know their particular students as 
human beings. Is it so hard a task for 
us to go along with their fathers and 
mothers in this regard? Our immediate 
task is to take every fellow teacher, 
every parent, every student, into ac- 
count in our present enterprise. As 
principals and supervisors, how many 
of us are ready to commit our energies 
and our staffs to an honest appraisal of 
our curriculum ? We must take time, and 
free teachers, to work with representa- 
tives of business men and youth-serving 
agencies and parents in our communi- 
ties. We can bring a community school 
into being only as we know our com- 
munity, both youth and adults. So long 
as we do not mingle with them and share 
their daily living, we shall never be 
able to be about our business of public 
education. 


And once and for all, let us assure 
ourselves and the public that mastery of 
the skills of communication and think- 
ing neither demands nor commits us to 
devotion to obsolete items in literature, 
mathematics, or any other discipline. It 
is possible to learn to speak well and 
to write with brevity and clarity by talk- 
ing and writing of matters that are of 
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moment today. As an instance, let us 
remember the Gettysburg address. The 
so-called classics so frequently made the 
core of English courses, for example, 
originally were brought into the cur- 
riculum because they were among the 
better best-sellers of their day. George 
Eliot and Charles Dickens then com- 
manded a wide circle of readers because 
they wrote about industrial and political 
revolutions that were yet vivid in the 
minds of their generation. There are 
counterparts of like significance in re- 
cent literature and modern thought. 


E must take ourselves where we 

are and by honest doing learn how 
and where we must go. We shall never 
have public education fit for our de- 
mocracy until we begin to work demo- 
cratically. The task that still remains 
is, most of all perhaps, to reform our 
own cherished patterns of misunder- 
standing. Those of you who have helped 
to draw up the Framework for Public 
Education in California and by your 
contributions have brought it to its 
present form have acted faithfully in 
the spirit of John Swett. Our task that 
still remains is to make it, in whatever 
small ways at first, a reality in our own 
home schools. Only as we try to tell its 
story to parents and public, sincerely to 
work to make it come true for the better 
education of our boys and girls, will 
the Framework take hold of our hearts 
and minds. The present statement does 
not provide final answers ; it does point 
a way to get closer to them. We must be 
American enough to strike out boldly ; 
it is the time-honored American way. 
And we may be sure that thus public 
education and we, ourselves, will be 
recalled to life, life of enduring and re- 
warding service to American de- 
mocracy. With truly American enter- 
prise we can help make the American 
dream come true. 
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Realistic Training for Junior 


College Service 


“ VER ninety per cent of teachers 

appointed to junior college po- 
sitions have not had previous experi- 
ence in a junior college. Very few have 
had a teacher training course dealing 
with the ‘new American college.’ It 
seems essential, then, that a realistic, 
functional course such as the one herein 
presented, be made available to both 
prospective and on-the-job junior col- 
lege teachers.” 

So begins the first of four prefaces 
to a new volume’ which presents a new 
approach to the problem of preparing 
junior college teachers to understand 
the distinctive responsibilities and chal- 
lenges to be met in the evolving com- 
munity college. The origin of this syl- 
labus is as unusual as is its content. 

The “first of four prefaces”? Yes, 
for this curriculum project is the col- 
laboration of four laborers in the com- 
munity college’s vineyard: Dr. Cor- 
nelius H. Siemens (who has just been 
quoted), Director of Compton College 
and former Professor of Secondary 
Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, former 
director of Los Angeles City College, 
former president of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, founder- 
director of the new East Los Angeles 
Junior College; the writer of this article 
who proudly holds up his head in such 
distinguished company, for he repre- 
sents those who are the core of edu- 
cation—the teachers; and Dr. C. C. 

1Cornelius H. Siemens, Rosco C, Ingalls, 
Ted. E. Gordon, Claude C. Crawford, Junior 
College Syllabus: A course outline for pre- 
service and in-service training of junior cul- 
lege teachers and administrators. Published 
by C. C. Crawford, 3832 West Vernon Avenue, 


Los Angee 43, California, 1949 (mimeo.), 
77 pp. $1.50. 
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4 By TED GORDON 





q The greatest handicap for the 
evolving junior college has been the 
dearth of teachers who have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of its distinc- 
tive purposes and the competence to 
carry them out. This report tells what 
is being done in Southern California 
to meet this difficulty. 

This unusual article combines a 
book review and a course announce- 
ment, neither of which would ordi- 
narily appear in this part of the 
JOURNAL. The basic procedure, how- 
ever, meets such an urgent need, and 
the method of its development has 
such useful implications for other cur- 
riculum problems, that it merits spe- 
cial placement and emphasis. The 
author, Dr. Ted Gordon, is a member 
of the faculty of the East Los Angeles 
Junior College, and has served on the 
summer session staff of the University 
of Southern California. He is nation- 
ally known through his column of 
practical suggestions for teachers 
which appears regularly in THE 
CLEARING HOUSE. 





Crawford, Professor of Education and 
Chairman of the Division of Secondary, 
Adult, and Higher Education at the 
University of Southern California. 


How this syllabus was written ex- 
emplifies a technique which you, as stu- 
dent, teacher, or administrator, may 
utilize in curriculum construction. The 
technique is an intriguing concrete 
application of Dewey’s “learning by 
doing,” known locally as Crawford’s 
“How to,” or “Difficulty Analysis,” or 
“functional education” approach. (Dr. 
Crawford feels indebted to W. W. 
Charters for much that is involved.) 
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A group of a dozen educators, including 
principals, supervisors, and classroom 
teachers, are utilizing the techniques in 
packed classes during regular, summer, 
and extension sessions at the University 
of Southern California. Students are 
producing hundreds of usable syllabi, 
manuals, handbooks, and projects each 
semester. But that is another story. ... 


N the present situation the need or 

problem was the fact that the Uni- 
versity’s course in junior college edu- 
cation, in spite of having had nationally 
known instructors over the years, had 
rarely induced more than a minimum 
enrollment. Revitalization was certainly 
needed; with Dr. Crawford as the co- 
ordinator, an active group, consisting 
of the present authors, was soon formed 
and on its way. 

This way led to the second stage, the 
setting up of the “Difficulty Analysis” 
or “Dragnet of Problems,” for the phi- 
losophy of functional course of study 
construction maintains that the content 
of a course should be built around the 
problems or difficulties of the learner. 
So the committee journeyed to the four- 
year Compton College, where in the 
twenty-minute part of a faculty meeting 
about 140 members wrote some 2,000 
“Crawford slips” (a “Crawford slip” 
is made by cutting 8% by 11 typewriter 
or scratch paper into eight pieces) each 
slip expressing a difficulty in doing 
junior college work. Examples: How 
to get ready for a terminal program; 
how to house the junior college pro- 
gram ; how to provide special services to 
the community. To this collection were 
added, for greater breadth of junior col- 
lege experiences and contacts, a thou- 
sand slips from graduate students at the 
University. 

Now came the third stage of the tech- 
nique—to sift and sort, to add their own 
ideas, to group and classify, to phrase 


and rephrase the conglomeration into a 
systematic outline or table of contents. 

The fourth stage was to secure the 
solutions for the “How to” headings 
that constituted the chapter titles. This 
was done by seventy members of the 
two-year East Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege faculty who, each with mimeograph 
table of contents as a guide, wrote slips 
in the form of questions, suggestions, 
advice, solutions, directions—all coded 
carefully by number to the appropriate 
chapters. 

The final step was to surround this 
body of subject matter with “Moti- 
vation” (i. é., a selling step), “Perform- 
ance” (1. é., an assignment, or practice, 
or laboratory or “whole activity” step), 
and “Bibliography” (i. e., a source or 
further assistance step) in each chapter. 


‘Tus in seven parts of twenty-two 
chapters, ninety different moti- 
vations are used to impel consider- 
ation of 144 basic problems and 959 
subproblems, culminating in ninety- 
two practical assignments in interests 
ranging from Articulation to Zodlogy! 

Impact of the syllabus and of the 
technique upon experts and students has 
been strong. In the first month of its 
appearance, favorable responses were 
received from such familiar junior col- 
lege leaders as S. V. Martorana, 
B. Lamar Johnson, Arthur G. Paul; 
from leaders in the State Department 
of Education ; from professors in many 
universities throughout the country. 
A review appears in the September issue 
of the Junior College Journal. Even 
more gratifying, however, than the 
kudos of colleagues, was the jump in 
registration of students in the junior 
college education course where Dr. 
Siemens met with forty-five men and 
women, including two directors of 
junior colleges, at the first summer 
session meeting of the class. 
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O conclude, here are key statements 
by the authors: 

Dr. Siemens: “. . . New teachers 
must understand the philosophy, ob- 
jectives, and developing programs of 
these community colleges before they 
can participate and contribute fully as 
faculty members. . . .” 

Dr. Gordon: This syllabus offers you 
“an initiation and an orientation into 
the distinctive facets of junior college 
life instead of reiterating the educational 
stereotypes that make up traditional 
courses in education. .. .” 
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Dr. Crawford: “... the whole project 
comes from the very realistic experience 
and expressed wishes of junior college 
workers. It is hoped that the solutions 
worked out in the course will be equally 
realistic.” 

Dr. Ingalls: “The men and women 
who use this syllabus are dedicated to 
the continued improvement and ad- 
vancement of the junior college, the 
Citizens’ Community College, as it is 
developing on the frontiers of our edu- 
cational program for America.” 





The Community College As a “Glorified High School” 


Who among persons long at work in a junior college or otherwise long 
associated with the junior-college movement has not heard the institution dis- 
paragingly nicknamed a “glorified high school?” The writer heard this by-name 
cynically applied by teachers and administrators in traditional colleges a quarter- 
century ago, while making his nation-wide study of the movement under sub- 
vention of the Commonwealth Fund, and he has heard it recurrently ever since. 

Because of the widening service of the community college, as indicated by 
the diverse groups in the population represented in its student body and the spread 
of its program to meet their needs, it seems quite fitting to refer to it as “glorified,” 
but in a sincere sense and hardly with the cynical implication intended by persons 
unfriendly because ignorant of the significance of the movement. It is glorified 
in the sense of being “exalted” or “magnified,” near-synonyms of “glorified” 
and words in harmony with the comprehensive democratic service provided by 
the new institution—Lronarp V. Koos, in the Junior College Journal. 











How Good Are Our 


Principals? 


EW and isolated are the studies 

on rating of principals. Apparently, 
general acceptance of administrative 
efficiency is the pattern observed in most 
school systems. Is such blanket ex- 
emption from observation justified? An 
investigation involving the judgment of 
over 900 parents, teachers, and students 
of ninety-three different California high 
schools seems to point toward prevalent 
shortcomings. One consolation may be 
found in the fact that most shortcomings 
are simple, understandable, and easily 
rectified conditions. For the consci- 
entious and intelligent principal, the re- 
sults propose an obvious and immediate 
challenge. 

The study which was responsible for 
the previous conclusions was part of a 
doctoral dissertation completed under 
the supervision of Stanford University. 
For the ratings of principals, a list of 
seventy-two items was compiled accord- 
ing to the opinions of educational au- 
thorities. The list of “essential” aspects 
of a “well run” school came from sug- 
gestions found in yearbooks, pamphlets, 
theses, periodicals, texts, and other 
publications. Respondents were then 
asked to rate their school on a five- 
point scale, roughly approximating the 
range from “very satisfactory” through 
“very unsatisfactory.” 

Answers were compiled and analyzed 
by three different methods for corrobo- 
ration, details of which may be found 
in the thesis in Cubberley Library of 
Stanford. In the interpretations, one 
must consider extenuating circum- 
stances, local conditions, and the oppor- 
tunity of the individual schools. The 
final expression on items was a weighted 


q By ROBERT C. BARRY 





4 One measure of the success of a 
high school administrator may be 
found in the judgment of the parents, 
pupils, and general public regarding 
his services. If this sampling of 
opinion regarding ninety-three princi- 
pals is a reliable index. our secondary 
school administrators are too much 
concerned with routine matters and 
are a bit short on educational leader- 
ship. 

The study was made as the partial 
basis of a doctoral dissertation at 
Stanford University. Prior to that, Dr. 
Barry had served twelve years in the 
secondary schools of Santa Barbara 
and San Francisco. He is now as- 
sistant professor of education on the 
Santa Barbara campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. 





percentage called the “degree of satis- 
faction” with the school. An analysis 
of results in summary herewith substi- 
tutes for the details which require ex- 
tended space. 

Apparently, according to the findings, 
general discipline in most schools is not 
very satisfactory, even to the students 
themselves! This same shortcoming of 
control recurred in answers to a number 
of items, though evidently some attempt 
had been made to have students assume 
responsibility. Attendance and _ tardi- 
ness also earned expressions of dissatis- 
faction as natural concomitants to the 
situation. 

A short-sighted policy toward public 
support was obvious in the lack of con- 
tacts with alumni or with the homes of 
present students. Public relations ap- 
parently was given slight attention, the 
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situation paralleling Mahomet having to 
come to the mountain. Other items 
which ranked low could be as easily ad- 
justed. Thus, a great influence on mo- 
rale would be the sensitivity of princi- 
pals to contributions of faculty and stu- 
dents. All that is desired is a recognition 
and encouragement of individual effort. 


bY * Bape impartiality of the princi- 
pal was rated high, a parallel 
item on teacher participation in 
management ranked low. One comment 
on the latter item, “It’s too much work!” 
emphasized how important is the atti- 
tude of the faculty. Correspondingly, 
a low rating was given to administrative 
stimulus of initiative in the faculty. 
Apparently, faculty-administrative re- 
lationships could be improved by a 
mutual appreciation of functions, possi- 
bly through faculty meetings, work- 
shops, or the like. 

All three rating groups (students, 
parents, teachers) recognized the in- 
effectiveness of supervision on the sec- 
ondary level. Principals apparently are 
too occupied with other duties, or avoid 
difficulty by avoiding the classroom. 
“Many teachers prefer a principal who 
does not ... (supervise),” added one 
instructor. In this same vein, few teach- 
ers or classes send for the principal to 
observe work, to witness class presen- 
tations, or to be present for other oc- 
casions. Thus, professional development 
within the school is disrupted at its key 
point, the classroom. 

Sympathetic understanding of the 
need was evident in estimates of aid to 
atypical children: the gifted, abnormal, 
physically handicapped, etc. Many ob- 
servers added comments qualifying 
statements that a limited budget made 
such a program impossible, though it 
was highly desired. Apparently, little 
selling is necessary to convince the 
public of the desirability of such 
services. 
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In giving some estimates, rating 
groups evidently overstepped their 
knowledge at times. Students and 
parents assumed that beneficial faculty 
meetings were being held, but teachers 
felt this to be an exaggeration of values! 
A similar interpretation must be given 
to student knowledge of their orien- 
tation program, which is not as satis- 
factory as parents and teachers assume. 


The value of these rankings seem to 
lie in calling attention of school officials 
to obviously simple circumstances which 
should be rectified. Adaptation of the 
criteria used in the rating instrument 
to a particular school should reveal un- 
appreciated shortcomings and values to 
the individual administrator who is 
interested in improvement. 


Items as used in the ratings seemed 
to fall into ten categories: (1) Super- 
vision; (2) Discipline; (3) Teaching 
Aids ; (4) Extra-Curricular ; (5) Build- 
ing Operation; (6) Public Relations; 
(7) Professional Status; (8) Curricu- 
lum; (9) School Management; and 
(10) Guidance. 


“Supervision” included statements 
concerned with standards of student 
achievement, orientation of new teach- 
ers, provision of written daily notices, 
beneficial faculty meetings, intervisi- 
tation of schools, encouragement of 
initiative in teachers and students, 
understanding of class work, and class- 
room visits with follow-up conferences. 


HE section on “Discipline” covered 

action of students on playgrounds, 
general discipline about the school, con- 
dition of the building and furniture, 
state of the school grounds, punctuality 
and attendance of students, regulation 
of student traffic, and provisions for 
self-discipline. 


“Teaching Aids” inquired into the 
system of books and supplies, teacher 
selection of materials, functioning of 
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visual-aids program, provision of dupli- 
cating apparatus, and stocking and use 
of the library. 

The club program, faculty aid in so- 
cial activities, vitalized assembly pres- 
entations, sensitivity and response to 
student needs, and spread of student 
participation were covered under 
“Extra-Curricular.” 


Under “Building Operations” were 
considered the lighting of schoolrooms, 
ventilation and heating, efficiency of 
janitorial staff, promptness of repairs 
without hindrance to classwork. 


“TFYUBLIC RELATIONS” con- 
cerned the use of bulletin boards 
and exhibits, care of school visitors, 
contacts with school alumni, social 
leadership of principal, work with youth 
agencies, provisions for community 
help, codperation with the homes, and 
good public relations as a general 
systematized effort. 
The “‘Professional Status” of the 
principal was estimated according to his 
encouragement of experiments, his pro- 


fessional contributions, interest in a spe- 
cial professional library for teachers, 
and his acknowledgment of ideas and 
contributions of others. 


“Curriculum” was interpreted in 
terms of broadness, trends toward im- 
provement, activities in health and 
sports, practicality, and student needs. 


The concern under the heading 
“School Management” was for equali- 
zation of class load, efficient use of 
rooms, democracy, impartiality and con- 
sistency, faith in teachers, and adap- 
tations or sympathy with suggestions. 
In addition, this section inquired into 
efficiency of fire drills, provisions for 
first aid, budgeting of student-body 
funds, class interruptions, animation of 
student body, availability and helpful- 
ness of principal, and the general co- 
operation of staff with superiors. 

The last section, “Guidance,” evalu- 
ated use of standard tests, system of 
permanent records, adequacy of pro- 
gram, orientation of new students, vo- 
cational training and placement, and 
facilities for atypicals. 
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Teachers of Mathematics 


The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics will hold its Tenth 
Christmas Meeting at Wichita, Kansas, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
December 28, 29, and 30, 1949. Sectional meetings will be held for teachers in 
elementary schools, junior high schools, secondary schools and colleges. There 
will be discussion groups on topics related to problems representing various phases 
of mathematics teaching, film forums on recent films and filmstrips and an exhibit 
of mathematical models, instructional aids and instruments. In addition, plans 
are being made to hold a tour of leading industries in Wichita. 
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How Successful Is Veteran 


Counseling? 


OME six hundred Veterans Guid- 

ance Centers were established 
throughout the country from 1945 to 
1947, under the direction of the Veter- 
ans Administration for the purpose of 
assisting the veteran in making a satis- 
factory adjustment to civilian life. 

The aim of the San Francisco Veter- 
ans Counseling Center, operated by the 
San Francisco Unified School District 
and staffed by veterans, is to provide 
advisement services in a friendly and 
professional atmosphere. The most im- 
portant of these services available to 
veterans are: 


1. Occupational information and cur- 
rent trade and vocational training oppor- 
tunities. 


2. Education regarding school re- 
quirements and offerings. 

3. Aid in securing a high school di- 
ploma. 

4. An objective interpretation of the 
client’s abilities, interests, and aptitudes 
as these could be shown by psychologi- 
cal tests. 


5. Assistance with personal problems. 


6. Referral to a proper agency where 
the most effective specialized help could 
be obtained. 

The counseling staff, judging by the 
client’s attitude at the time of interview, 
felt that their services were effective and 
well received by the veteran. But would 
a follow-up made twenty months after 
advisement substantiate this favorable 
hypothesis? Would the clients state that 
the counseling received was worth while 
after twenty months in which to test it? 
Did the counselees stay in the primary 
objective field decided upon during the 
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q By GLENN I NEWHOUSE 





4 When the great wave of veterans 
applied for further education, there 
was developed for them the most ex- 
tended system of counseling services 
ever known. A total evaluation of the 
effectiveness of these services has not 
yet been made, but an interesting 
study covering 247 cases is here re- 
ported. All were served at the San 
Francisco Counseling Center. 

Glenn Newhouse received his 
master’s degree in guidance at Stan- 
ford, and, after doing personnel work 
in the Navy, was full-time counselor 
at the San Francisco Veterans’ 
Counseling Center through 1946-48. 
He is now vocational counselor and 
Codrdinator of Work Experience at the 
Galileo High School, but retains a 
part-time connection with the Center 
where the study was made. 





final interview? Are the clients who are 
not in a primary objective able to carry 
out the thought processes encouraged 
during counseling and to select one of 
the secondary objectives discussed dur- 
ing the interviews ? 

A total of 247 questionnaires were 
mailed in April, 1948, to each veteran 
who was counseled at the Counseling 
Center during the month of August, 
1946. The 70 per cent return of 158 
completely answered questionnaires, 
indicates that a good relationship still 
exists between the counselee and the 
counseling center. 

Ninety-three per cent of the respond- 
ents stated that they still considered 
counseling worth while 20 months after 
advisement. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the group 
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responding were in training, had com- 
pleted training, or were employed in 
either the original or in a secondary ob- 
jective considered during their inter- 
views with a counselor. 


Fifty-eight per cent were in the origi- 
nal objective selected. 


Seventy per cent of the 42 per cent 
not in their original objective stated that 
counseling had helped them in selecting 
a secondary objective. This is thought 
significant since the ability of the client 
to decide his own problems, based on 
objective evidence, is an important aim 
of counseling. 


NUMBER of veterans decided, be- 

cause of counseling, not to make a 
change of occupation, or to take a more 
readily reached objective. These de- 
cisions did not improve the picture here 
presented, but were most often of great 
importance to the counselee. Fifty-eight 
per cent of the entire group responding 
took time to write some type of com- 
ment on the bottom and back of the 
questionnaire, further attesting to their 
general interest. Eighty-nine per cent 
of the comments were favorable and all 
offered worthwhile suggestions. Some 
of the more frequent suggestions made 
by counselees were: 


1. I believe the Center needs to make 
its work and services more widely 
known to veterans. 

2. More follow-up after counseling. 

3. Closer tie-in with employment and 
on-the-job training placement agencies, 
preferably under one roof. 


4. Broad testing and counseling to 
determine the general area for study, 
with more specific advisement after one 
has had time to orient himself. 

The status of the responding veterans 
at the time of questioning was: 71 per 
cent were now in training or had com- 
pleted training; while 29 per cent had 
been able to become adjusted without 


formal training. The reasons given by 
those (29 per cent) not taking training 
were: 50 per cent stated that training 
was not seriously considered—that they 
were only interested in the results of 
vocational counseling and testing; 28 
per cent, “No opportunity seemed avail- 
able in my field” ; 22 per cent, “Family 
responsibilities forced postponement.” 

Fifty-eight per cent of those taking 
training started within two weeks after 
advisement. The next largest group, 
22 per cent, waited more than 16 weeks. 

Thirty-four per cent of the counselees 
responding had selected objectives in 
the professional field. Since only about 
8 per cent of the nation’s population is 
employed in the professional field, this 
brings up a question as to why this large 
discrepancy occurred. All other fields 
that were selected compared closely to 
the U. S. Census percentages of gain- 
fully employed persons in San Fran- 
cisco and the United States. 


HE following suggested reasons 
may in part account for the prefer- 
ence of this group for professional fields : 
1. Professional work generally re- 
quires a long unremunerative period of 
preparation. However, financial aid 
under the “G. I. Bill” encouraged the 
veteran to enter training in those fields. 
2. Professions require considerable 
abstract intelligence and academic learn- 
ing. Testing and counseling appeals par- 
ticularly to individuals possessing these 
mental qualities. Self-selection proba- 
bly was a factor. 

3. August, the month selected for 
study, being just before school starts, 
may have tended to load the group with 
the academic type. 

4. Three hundred counselees tested 
in November and December, 1946, and 
the group of 247 here reported on, were 
definitely above the national average in 
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years of schooling, and in intelligence 
ratings. 

5. His experience in the service 
taught the veteran that the college- 
trained or professional man generally 
was assigned the preferred duties in the 
service. 


T is felt that in almost all cases where 

the clients and the counselors agreed 
upon professional training as prepa- 
ration for an objective, the veterans 
would have a better than average chance 
of being successful in the selected field. 

The counselees evaluated the guid- 
ance service in the following manner: 
First, in importance, 116 persons se- 
lected “Interpretation of Test Results 
(insight into my own abilities)” 
second, 66 persons checked “Occu- 
pational Information”; third, 38 per- 
sons marked “Personal Counseling”; 
while 42 persons placed “Helpful Refer- 
ence to Other Agencies” in fourth place. 

The 158 veterans responding aver- 
aged 25.5 years of age and had com- 
pleted 12.3 grades in school. Sixty-five 
per cent were single, 33 per cent were 
married, and 2 per cent were divorced. 
Compared on the above items with non- 
responding veterans in this study and 
with 300 cases completed in November 
and December, 1946,’ these figures tally 
very closely, which indicates that the 
group studied was probably a reason- 
ably normal sample of those counseled 
during this period. 

Recommendations made by the 
writer, based on information derived 
from this follow-up study : 

1. Screen the older clients (30 years 
or older) closely for possible personal 
or psychological problems and adjust 
these difficulties first. Older counselees 
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more frequently have personal, com- 
bined with vocational problems, that vo- 
cational counseling alone cannot allevi- 
ate; consequently, the client finds no 
answer to his problem. 


2. Make a regular follow-up on all 
counselees within six weeks of the final 
interview of the advisement. 


3. Make completed testing and coun- 
seling available to youth while they still 
have time and opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the information acquired. 

Persons in the local area interested 
in more complete data may find the 
study, a Master’s Thesis, entitled “The 
Effectiveness of the San Francisco 
Counseling Center” in the Stanford 
University Library. 
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for the current year 5,864 students out of 88,810 candidates. New medical schools 
now under construction or in advanced stages of planning will increase this 
capacity by an estimated 20 per cent within five years. 











Teachers Are 


MONG the many duties confront- 
ing members of the teaching pro- 
fession is that of interpreting the school 
to the public. Often considered to be 
of secondary importance, this interpre- 
tation by the teacher is actually directly 
related to the educative process itself, 
and cannot be thought of as being apart 
from everyday classroom procedures. It 
is the dual aim of this article to show 
how teachers are interpreters, and to 
suggest supplementary methods that can 
be used by teachers to improve the re- 
lationship between the home and the 
school. 


The teacher interprets the School and 
its activities to the parent each day 
through the pupils. 


How the pupil feels towards his 
teacher and what he tells his parents 
about his life at school, in ordinary home 
conversation, provides the basis for the 
fundamental attitudes formed by the 
parents regarding the education of their 
children. These attitudes, if established 
in a negative respect, are extremely diffi- 
cult to change. It is to be desired that 
the opinions the parents form about our 
public schools through conversation 
with their children are satisfying ones, 
so that parent interest and participation 
in local educational activities will be 
forthcoming. 


Parent codperation can best be ob- 
tained if the pupils speak well of their 
schools. Therefore, the center of any 
program of educational public relations 
must be within the four walls of the 
classroom. Here is the heart of the pro- 
gtam of interpretation, from which 
must stem all of the enterprises included 
in the total program by the adminis- 


Interpreters 


4q By ROBERT C. DAVIDSON 





q Intentionally or not, teachers in- 
evitably are responsible to a large 
degree for the impression that the 
parents and general public get re- 
garding the schools. Ways in which 
this influence can be used construc- 
tively and unfavorable interpretations 
avoided are discussed in this article. 

Readers of the JOURNAL will re- 
member Robert Davidson as the 
author of a report on public relations 
published last spring. He is now 
serving as teaching assistant in edu- 
cation at the University of Southern 
California while completing require- 
ments for his doctor's degree. 





tration. Business and industry dis- 
covered many years ago that an inferior 
product could not be sold successfully 
to a wide-awake public for any length 
of time, regardless of the publicity 
means attempted. The same must hold 
true in education, in an even greater 
personal sense. 


The need, then, is for a modern 
school, teaching the students according 
to currently accepted standards, and 
meeting the needs of the pupils. It may 
readily be seen that the teacher well 
versed in modern methods is well on the 
road toward the establishment of good 
home-school relations. The child, happy 
in his activities, will transmit his feel- 
ing to the parent, who in turn will often 
want to become a part of this beneficial 
process. 


The teacher’s task in this respect is 
not a difficult one, although occasional 
situations may challenge his resource- 
fulness. If the teacher keeps abreast 
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of changing educational procedures 
through further study, and makes an 
honest attempt to teach according to the 
best of his ability, the “public relations” 
duties of the administration are more 
than half solved. 


The most lasting impressions that 
parents gain of our schools originate 
with the passing remarks of the pupils 
at home. A modern school, staffed by 
competent teachers, and satisfying the 
needs of youth, must be considered to 
be the focal point of any program of 
educational interpretation. 


By sincerely considering himself as an 
active member of the community, the 
teacher can further improve the re- 
lationship between the community and 
the school. 


In recent years much has been said 
and written in relation to the teacher’s 
life in the community. Too often the 
trend has been toward an exclusion of 
the teacher from community life, ver- 
bally, if not actually in practice. These 
feelings have reached such proportions 
that, in numerous instances today, teach- 
ers often find themselves looking at the 
community from the outside, much the 
same as a spectator at an athletic con- 
test. In order to develop harmonious re- 
lations between the school and the com- 
munity it is desirable that teachers ac- 
tively participate in community groups 
and their functions. This can be ac- 
complished only if the teacher feels him- 
self to be an actual member of the com- 
munity. 

It has already been emphasized that 
the teacher interprets the school to the 
parent, via the pupil, in the everyday 
classroom situation. The remainder of 
the article is devoted to a consideration 
of supplementary methods open to the 
teacher to interpret the school to the 
parent and non-parent alike. 


1, Participation in the affairs of the 
local Parent-Teacher Association pre- 
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sents the teacher with the opportunity 
of direct contacts with the parents.? 
Such contact is extremely desirable, 
especially in the larger cities where the 
hustle and bustle of an urban life often 
interferes with community activities. In 
many localities the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations are achieving commendable 
objectives, and, in one respect, hold the 
key to the problem of parent interest 
in public education. 


2. The teacher can further the pub- 
lic’s appreciation of the schools, as well 
as increase the value of his own life in 
the community, by active membership 
in one or more of the various community 
groups. Actually, as a member of the 
social community, the teacher should 
feel obligated to take part in its activi- 
ties. Membership in the numerous 
lodges, associations, and clubs is all a 
part of the American way of life, and 
should be considered as a privilege, 
rather than a chore as has so often been 
the case in the past. 


3. By attending meetings of com- 
munity groups, teachers will often be 
afforded the opportunity to give short 
talks to the groups. These talks should 
be fairly short and to the point, covering 
topics of interest to the average person 
with regard to public education. Talks 
of this nature are often left solely to 
school administrators ; it would appear 
that many topics, such as “The Activi- 
ties of the Ninth Grade at Blank Junior 
High School,” could best be considered 
by the person in charge of the direction 
of these activities, namely, the teacher. 


4. The everyday dress, manners and 
actions of the teacher directly affect 
the public’s consideration of the entire 
schoolstaff. “It takes only one bad apple 
to spoil the barrel” is undoubtedly the 
case here. It is to be desired that all 


1 For a discussion of the PTA in relation to 
educational public relations, see Virginia M. 
Kletzer and Eva H. Grant, “Parents as Part- 
ners,” Today’s Techniques, First Yearbook, 
School Public Relations Association, Ann 
Arbor, 1943. 














TEACHERS ARE INTERPRETERS 


teachers be dressed in an appropriate 
manner, both in and out of class. 
Teachers are members of a profession, 
and should conduct themselves as pro- 
fessional people. The general public is 
quick to notice the conduct of any of 
its members if it strays too far from 
the center of the road. This does not 
mean that teachers must think of them- 
selves as martyrs devoted to a singular 
cause. Rather, the need is for moder- 
ation, and a sincere observance of pro- 
fessional obligations. 

5. Although home visitation by teach- 
ers has proved to be very difficult in the 
larger school districts in recent years, 
it is still to be regarded as one of the 
more important and profitable means 
of direct contact available to teachers. 
Teachers who take it upon themselves 
to visit the parents of their class mem- 
bers are adding to the value of the total 
program of educational interpretation. 

6. By assisting in the “open house” 
affairs of the school the teacher can 
directly present concrete evidence of 
school activities to the parent. 

7. The teacher can assist in the inter- 
pretation of public education to the com- 
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munity by writing for local newspapers 
and journals. Many school systems have 
organized programs of public relations 
in which teachers are asked to contribute 
articles for use in local newspapers.? 
Such articles, if written in the language 
of the average reader, can do much to 
increase public understanding of the 
schools. 

Conclusion: Whether he wants to be 
thought of as such or not, the teacher 
must be considered as the most im- 
portant single agency of educational 
interpretation. The methods used in the 
classroom, the activities engaged in as 
a community member, and his everyday 
habits and mannerisms, all are a part 
of the total influence of the teacher upon 
the community regarding public edu- 
cation. The structure of the American 
educational system is such that a close 
relationship between the home and the 
school is to be desired. Teachers must 
directly and actively participate in com- 
munity affairs if this relationship is to 
be established. 





2See Belmont Farley, “Persuading the 
Press,” op. cit., p. 10. 


Holding Professional Standards 


Almost as tragic as an empty classroom is a classroom presided over by a 
half-trained, grossly inadequate, time-serving teacher. Assuredly the profession 
seeks a teacher for all children; but let us collectively seek and provide a good 
teacher. The task is a professional problem. 

Why be too concerned about immediate numbers of future teachers of America? 
Let all teachers, with all parents, be more concerned about the quality of those 
who shall be chosen to preside over America’s schoolrooms. Now is the time to 
hold the line on requirements for better teachers. A little foresight and common 
sense now about recruitment policies will prevent a future catastrophe which 
threatens to engulf few other professions except teaching. Proper education of 
youth appears the last hope of a muddled world. Such demands upon education 
are not likely to be met by haphazard, loosely screened, substandard teacher candi- 
dates. Even the best may not be good enough at such a late hour—Harorp E. 
Crirz, in The Clearing House for September, 1949. 











A Terminal Course in 


Engineering 


HIS course here described is 

unique, not only because its basis 
of instruction is the field trip, but also 
because its content, method, and pur- 
pose are considerably different from 
those that one might usually expect to 
find in an engineering - department 
course. Of further interest is the fact 
that Engineering 60 is an example of the 
type of course building required if a 
semi-professional curriculum is to offer 
students constructive preparation for 
their life work. 

The best perspective of Engineering 
60 may be obtained by considering its 
relationship to the various curricula 
offered by the Department of Engineer- 
ing. The course is required of all stu- 
dents who wish to receive the Certificate 
of Completion offered by the Depart- 
ment. Engineering 60 is thus taken by 
students enrolled in the eight semi- 
professional engineering curricula: air- 
conditioning and refrigeration, archi- 
tectural drafting, engineering drafting, 
electrical technology, mechanical tech- 
nology, operating engineering, radio 
and electronics, surveying and map 
drafting. Collectively, these curricula 
are designated as the Technical Engi- 
neering Program. 


THE TECHNICAL ENGINEERING 
PROGRAM 


The purpose of the Technical Engi- 
neering Program is to train high-school 
graduates to become qualified techni- 
cians in occupations in the area between 
the skilled trades and the profession of 
engineering. Graduates of the Program 
are prepared so that with a minimum of 
additional training they will be able to 
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4 By HEROLD J. MILLER 





q One of the chief problems of the 
junior college has been to develop 
genuinely technical courses suited to 
the interests and ability of terminal 
students. This account of a thoroughly 
practical approach to engineering at 
the technical level is presented as an 
example of how community resources 
can be utilized to make terminal 
courses realistic preparation for em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Herold J. Miller is instructor in engi- 
neering at the San Francisco City 
College. That junior college has given 
special attention to terminal technical 
training, and the course described is 
a part of one of the thirty-nine such 
curricula now being offered. 





fill the many engineering positions that 
are beyond the level of the journeyman, 
but which do not require the advanced 
theoretical knowledge of the graduate 
engineer. Such positions, resulting from 
changes in science and technology, now 
require the services of five or more tech- 
nicians for each graduate engineer. 

In view of the rise in the minimum 
age of employment, post high-school 
education of this type is both timely and 
necessary. It is, in fact, now a minimum 
essential in a majority of cases for other 
than ordinary, unskilled employment. A 
major purpose of the junior college—a 
purpose that is expanding constantly in 
importance and in scope—is to offer in 
various fields saleable education similar 
to that offered through the Technical 
Engineering Program. 
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THE PROBLEM 

Having thus briefly surveyed the cur- 
ricula of which Engineering 60 is an 
integral part, one may now restate the 
question asked at the time that semi- 
professional engineering curricula were 
planned at City College of San Fran- 
cisco : 

In the two years available, how 
much and what kind of instruction 
will give the semi-professional engi- 
neering student maximum prepara- 
tion for his entry into industry? 
Much of the answer is a matter 

chiefly for engineers and is available 
elsewhere. The remainder was, in part, 
Engineering 60. 

Four units of credit are given for 
this course, which is 15 weeks in length. 
The class, which is limited to 30 last- 
semester students, meets twice weekly, 
from 8 to 12 on Thursdays for field trips 
and from 11 to 12 on Tuesdays for dis- 
cussion. During the semester 14 field 
trips are made to representative indus- 
tries in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
Students provide their own transporta- 
tion for local trips ; a Greyhound bus is 
chartered for the out-of-town trips. 


OBJECTIVES OF COURSE 

Engineering 60 has three objectives. 
The first of these is to give the student 
background in industrial procedures in 
both his major field and in other fields 
of engineering. Field trips and subse- 
quent class discussion are arranged so 
that the student may correlate his in- 
struction with current industrial prac- 
tice. When one considers the limited 
perspective of the average boy of 20, the 
value of such broadened engineering 
background becomes immediately obvi- 
ous. 

TECH NICAL BACKGROUND 

Field trips are planned so that, as far 

as is possible, each student makes at 


least two trips to industries directly 
connected with his major field of in- 
struction. Most trips have a direct and 
simultaneous relationship to various 
major fields, and all trips are planned 
so that the student may observe related 
and helpful technical practices. A few 
examples will illustrate the method by 
which this purpose is carried out. 

The trip to the American Can Com- 
pany in San Francisco gave mechanical 
technology majors an opportunity to ob- 
serve automatic production machinery 
in operation. At the same time, engi- 
neering drafting and electrical tech- 
nology majors were able to observe 
important industrial applications of 
their own instruction ; and architectural 
drafting majors were able to appreciate 
the need for economical use of space in 
an efficient industrial operation. 

All students in the course profited 
from examination of American Can’s 
high-speed mass-production assembly 
line. They profited still further in their 
understanding of the assembly line and 
its basic role in American industrial 
production when on other trips they 
were able to observe and to discuss the 
reasons for the use of different types of 
assembly lines, such as those used at 
the Ford assembly plant at Richmond, 
at the Friden Calculating Machine 
Company plant at San Leandro, at the 
Enterprise Diesel Engine Company 
plant in San Francisco, and in the 
engine-assembly section of the United 
Air Lines Maintenance Base at the San 
Francisco Municipal Airport. 

In their classes all students had re- 
ceived instruction concerning color en- 
gineering, sound absorbent walls and 
ceilings, adequate lighting and ventila- 
tion, safety devices, and efficient layout 
of equipment as essential factors in ob- 
taining maximum production. Theory 
became fact ; and with fact came under- 
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standing and appreciation as students 
visited such outstanding installations as 
the Schlage Lock Company, the Pacific 
Portland Cement Company, Radio Sta- 
tion KNBC, and the San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard. 


IMPLICATIONS OF TECHNOLOGY 

Closely related to the first objective 
of Engineering 60, in fact, an integral 
part of it, is the second objective of the 
course : to give the student understand- 
ing of the social implications of modern 
technology. For in a democracy a tech- 
nician must be more than a mere robot. 

The scope of present-day technology, 
the interdependence of its various 
branches, its contributions, and its place 
in the American economy are readily 
comprehended after the student has 
visited a serious of industries selected 
specifically to illustrate these vital mat- 
ters. A few examples will indicate the 
method used. 

After the student has visited the 
gigantic power production and distri- 
bution centers of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company in San Francisco, 
the Bethlehem - Pacific Company Steel 
mill at South San Francisco, the re- 
search laboratories of the Shell Devel- 
opment Corporation at Emeryville, the 
tremendous Standard Oil Company re- 
finery and petroleum products plants at 
Richmond, and the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company dial exchange 
and overseas communications center in 
San Francisco, and after he has had 
their technical and economic and social 
advantages explained to him by experts, 
together with intensive follow-up class 
discussion, he is certainly able to grasp 
the principles involved. 

A case in point was the trip planned 
last semester primarily for the archi- 
tectural drafting students enrolled in 
the course. The class began the trip with 
a visit to low-cost homes under all 
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stages of construction at Sterling Ter- 
race in South San Francisco, went next 
to Henry Doelger’s Westside develop- 
ment in northern San Mateo County for 
inspection of medium-cost homes under 
construction, and finished the morning 
with inspection of the 10-story apart- 
ment developments approaching com- 
pletion in the Stonestown section of San 
Francisco. 

In each instance the class received 
expert professional guidance from the 
project officials. And subsequent class 
discussion was highlighted by talks on 
current trends and construction prob- 
lems in home building given by the in- 
structor in architectural drafting and 
on the social significance of residential 
construction given by the instructor in 
Engineering 60. 

Qualified guest speakers chosen from 
among the City College faculty of 225 
have similarly addressed the class in 
connection with field trips on many 
occasions. 

A successful technician must be able 
to work with people, as well as with 
machinery and materials. Accordingly, 
to assist the student to develop satisfac- 
tory relations with his fellow workers 
and to help him qualify for future ad- 
vancement to supervisory positions, the 
Technical Engineering Program in- 
cludes required instruction in essentials 
of foremanship, supervision of person- 
nel, and labor relations. Students in 
Engineering 60 have completed this in- 
struction prior to enrollment or take it 
concurrently. On their field trips what 
has previously been theory is seen in 
actual practice, and later class discus- 
sion centers about specific application 
to the students’ own future. Better mo- 
tivation is hard to find. 


EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 


To train students for specific jobs 
without providing information concern- 
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ing job opportunities, job requirements, 
and methods of obtaining employment 
would be pointless. Since engineers are 
practical people, those who planned En- 
gineering 60 chose instruction in these 
all-important matters as the third and 
final objective of the course. 

This instruction is given throughout 
the course and in many ways. At many 
companies visited, it has been possible 
to arrange a talk by the personnel direc- 
tor concerning the company’s standards 
for hiring and promotion. Follow-up 
class discussion also includes job possi- 
bilities for which members of the class 
would be qualified upon graduation, to- 
gether with emphasis upon the kind of 
further study required for advancement. 

Not only have the prospects of pri- 
vate employment been discussed, but 
also the field of federal - government 
employment has been presented in con- 
siderable detail each semester through 
expert discussion of the federal civil 
service by a supervisor in the design 
section at the San Francisco Naval 
Shipyard. This presentation, given at 
the yard, is supplemented by class dis- 
cussion, which also includes analysis of 
state and local civil-service employment 
possibilities. 

A second method that has been used 
effectively has been to give the class 
additional first - hand job information 
through talks given in the classroom by 
representatives of the personnel depart- 
ments of various large San Francisco 
corporations. Talks of this type were 
given last semester by representatives 


from the United Air Lines, Standard 


Oil Company, and Pacific Gas and Elec- 


tric Company. Explanation of the rating 
sheet used by the employment inter- 
viewer, together with the question-and- 
answer period following each of these 
talks, has been most constructive. 

Another phase of the work concern- 
ing employment deals with a review of 
the letter of application, including the 
use of the data sheet; preparation for 
the employment interview ; and discus- 
sion of sources where job information 
may be obtained. Complete mimeo- 
graphed data, including model letters 
and interviewers’ rating sheets, are dis- 
tributed so that they will be readily 
available for future use. 

This part of Engineering 60, it may 
be added, meets with ready response 
from the students, who are in their final 
semester and are appreciative of this 
utilitarian and down-to-earth assistance. 

It should be emphasized that the 
College does not promise or guarantee 
employment. Every effort is made, how- 
ever, to assist graduates in finding 
proper employment. Instructors in the 
Technical Engineering Program main- 
tain close contact with industry and have 
secured employment for many gradu- 
ates. Virtually all students who have 
completed the program satisfactorily 
have obtained employment. They have 
been well received by employers and, in 
many instances, have earned rapid 
promotion. 

Engineering 60 was planned to help 
meet technical, social, and economic 
needs of the semi-professional engineer- 
ing student. It is the opinion of the three 
instructors who have given the course 
to date that it fulfills its purpose. 


American Teachers in Japan 
According to information released by the Army of Occupation in Japan, a 
special system of schools is operated for the children and dependents of Americans 
on duty in that country. It consists of 22 different schools, requiring 208 teachers 
and administrators. These teachers have been drawn from 42 different states. 
California, with its contribution of 36 teachers, has furnished the largest group 


now serving in these schools. 




















ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT. By Elizabeth B. 
Hurlock. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1949. Pp. viii + 566. $4.50. 

ITHIN these 530 content pages 

Dr. Elizabeth Hurlock has com- 

piled a comprehefisive synthesis of what 
we have learned about adolescence dur- 
ing this first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The volume begins with an analy- 
sis of the physiological dynamics of the 
cycle of development and ends with a 
consideration of the meaning of ma- 
turity. Between these terminal points, 
one finds an organized presentation of 
the research findings on emotions, so- 
cial behaviors, interests, attitudes, and 
personality characteristics. The data on 
interests are given unusually full treat- 
ment, with solid chapters on social inter- 
ests, personal interests, recreational and 
vocational interests. While the Kinsey 
data have not been included, two chap- 
ters deal frankly with sex interests and 
behaviors. 


The frame of reference is that ado- 
lescence is a developmental, transitional 
age, not an explosion of the G. Stanley 
Hall variety. The maturity achieved 
during this period is a product of what 
has preceded, and what happens during 
the adolescent growth period. Pre- 
pubertal learnings and emotional ties 
are not discarded by the adolescent, but 
are reévaluated and modified in accord- 
ance with the new self-rdle which sex 
maturity brings. This adjustment period 
is not necessarily a problem age, though 
it has often been so described. It has its 
problems, but so has childhood and 
adulthood. “Being misunderstood” is 
perhaps the greatest problem of any age. 
It is particularly a problem of the ado- 
lescent because the “field” is so ex- 
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panded to include not only others, peers, 
adults, children, but also self in re- 
lation to body changes. Adolescence is 
a changing, transitional age. It is a 
problem only when the changes are not 
understood, and needs, individual and 
social, are unmet. 

The data presented in this report of 
many studies should help the adolescent 
to be understood. Selective emphasis 
has been placed on gathering normative 
data. The general picture traced is that 
of the typical individual living through 
this period. The method of presentation 
involves some quotations of original 
research findings, but much more of 
synthesis and generalization of cited 
studies. Typical is this paragraph taken 
from the chapter on Personal Interests: 

Adolescent preoccupation with self results 
in desire to be thought of as grown up and 
sophisticated. The adolescent wants to dis- 
card childish behavior and appearance in 
favor of those characteristic of the grown- 
ups. To achieve this end, both boys and girls 
copy the pattern of adults. At first they 
emphasize appearance and mannerisms be- 
cause these are the criteria by which judg- 
ments by others will be made. Later their 
attention is directed toward more subjective 
personal interests, such as the attainment 
of personal independence and the choice of 

a life career. 

The volume is, unfortunately, text- 
bookish in size and appearance and is 
indeed a textbook on adolescent psy- 
chology. In this reviewer’s opinion, it is 
also a valuable selection for the teacher’s 
professional shelf. It is important that 
teachers, particularly at the secondary 
level, have a thorough understanding 
of the characteristics of the adolescent 
period. The discussion of methods of 
studying children will stimulate needed, 
systematic local investigations of stu- 
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dent needs and problems. If “learning 
the learner” is an important task for the 
teacher, this is a teacher’s book.—H. B. 
McDaniEL, School of Education, Stan- 
ford University. 

7 , s6f 
PsycuoLocy or ApoLescence. Third Edition. 

By Luella Cole. New York: Rinehart & 

Co., 1948. Pp. 650. $4.00. 

HIS third revision of the familiar 

Cole, Psychology of Adolescence, 
is a modernization job, not a remodel- 
ing of basic structure. It is divided into 
sections covering physical, emotional, 
social, moral, and intellectual develop- 
ment. Approximately one-third of 
the material is devoted to intellectual 
development, and one-fifth each to 
emotional and social aspects. The di- 
visions are purely for convenience in 
presenting research data and in no way 
suggest atomistic growth. 

In the change from dependent child- 
hood to independent adulthood, the indi- 
vidual in our culture has to meet and 
come to terms with many problems. 
Cole has grouped these into eight gen- 
eral areas as follows: 

1. The establishment of heterosexual 
interests. 

. Emancipation from the home. 

. Emotional maturity. 

. Social maturity. 

. Establishing economic independence. 

. Intellectual maturity. 

7. Providing for use of leisure time. 

8. Establishing a philosophy of life. 


The observations, research findings, 
and generalizations presented in this 
volume all bear upon how youth has 
met, is meeting, and can meet these 
problems. While emphasis is placed on 
the typical or normal group, consider- 
able material is devoted to deviate an 
abnormal pattern of development. 

Much attention is given to the role of 
the teacher and the school in providing 
experiences which guide adolescents 
toward wholesome development. Sev- 
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eral chapters are specifically devoted to 
this task. For example, following a 
chapter on emotional growth is a chap- 
ter on Emotions and the School. This 
chapter poses four problems for the 
school program: 1. It should avoid the 
arousal of destructive emotions ... ; 
2. It should provide relatively harm- 
less ways for working off emotions that 
do arise; 3. It should require that its 
teachers understand emotional manifes- 
tations and their symptoms... ; 4. It 
should give definite instruction about 
the emotions. For the school which has 
long labored under the impression that 
it is concerned only with intellectual de- 
velopment this is both a warning and 
a guide. 

Other sections dealing directly with 
the school program concern the social 
life of the school, the high school cur- 
riculum, and the school’s réle in youths’ 
vocational planning. Each presents the 
challenge of the whole child concept, ex- 
amples of good and bad practice, meth- 
ods of study and evaluation. Teachers 
will be interested, challenged, and in 
many cases reassured by this psycholo- 
gist’s views of their work and their task. 
Dr. Cole is no radical. She does not pro- 
pose changing the school into a clinic. 
She believes in classrooms and curricu- 
lum: “the center of school life ought to 
be in its class work—and its curriculum. 
Class work ought to be something that 
boys and girls want to learn because it 
is important to them—and classes ought 
to be fun.” 

Having read both: Hurlock, Ado- 
lescent Development, and Cole, Psy- 
chology of Adolescence, I find it diffi- 
cult to fit them into a dichotomy for 
comparative analysis. Hurlock presents 
more research data about groups of ado- 
lescents, Cole makes more application 
to school, home and community. If one 
wants to know what the adolescent is 
like, he should read Hurlock. If one 
has responsibility for doing something 
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about the problems of the adolescent in 
modern society, he will find more syn- 
thesis and application in Cole. I suspect 
that the alert secondary school teacher 
will want to read both—H. B. Mc- 
DANIEL, School of Education, Stanford 
University. 
+ 5 A 7 

CounsELING TECHNICS IN COLLEGE AND SEC- 

onpARY ScHoor. Revised Edition. By 

Ruth Strang. New York 16: Harper & 

Bros., 1949. Pp. xi + 302. $4.00. 

HE preface of Miss Strang’s text 
indicates that this present edition 

of an earlier book is the result of needs 
for information apparent through work 
with her students in a course in counsel- 
ing technics at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Her intention that this volume, to be 
most successful, be used as a background 
for practice would provide for clarify- 
ing the mass of detail she gives. Used 
as a text in her classes, she feels it “frees 
the class time for discussions, drama- 
tizations, rdle playing, interpretation of 
records and personal documents, and 
other activities that help students to im- 
prove their use of each technic.” 

The breadth of her knowledge of the 
counseling field is evidenced by unusual 
familiarity with published material, and 
her references to sources and supple- 
mentary reading listed in a bibliography 
of forty-seven pages makes this book 
a unique source of background material. 

Following are chapter headings—the 
technics she discusses: Rating Scales, 
Autobiography and Other Personal 
Documents, The Interview, Projective 
Technics, Cumulative Personnel Rec- 
ords, The Case Study, and Therapeutic 
Methods. 

Miss Strang is keenly aware of the 
danger of putting technics above re- 
lationship with the counselee. She 
speaks of “the supreme importance of 
the counselor’s personal qualifications— 
his genuine respect for people, his posi- 
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tive, constructive attitude toward them, 
his freedom from the need to dominate 
others, his faith in the ability of per- 
sons to help themselves.” 

It is impossible, in a brief review, to 
do justice to the wealth of information 
in this text—for that it is. Literary 
references, foreign sources, repeated 
references to psychological studies and 
to ideas of her contemporaries in 
counseling give a richness of viewpoint 
much to be sought by a student in the 
same field—EstHer S. Newton, High 
School of Commerce, San Francisco. 
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Dynamic PsycHoLtocy anp Conpoucr. By 
Harold Saxe Tuttle. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xix + 448. 
$3.50. 

N this book, Tuttle is concerned with 

the child’s out-of-class conduct. He 
tries to fill the gap between the home 
and the school where both seem negli- 
gent in training the youth in construc- 
tive cooperation in our democratic social 
order. Pupils are aware of the means 
employed for their education more than 
they are in the more important outcome 
by which education must ultimately be 
tested—the development of character 
and citizenship. The basic problem of 
the school is always that of conduct. Yet 
here is the weak spot—training in con- 
duct. Radical improvement is needed; 
however, Tuttle sees too much stress 
being laid on the emotional element 
when simple problems of conduct arise 
largely from much less complex sources. 

The principles of dynamic psychology 

can be applied to behavior guidance of 

normal children if more attention is 
focused upon the motivation of conduct. 

Behavior correction termed “disci- 
pline” should be more on the plane of 
positive training of character and should 
engage the whole program of education. 

Tuttle carries this theme of the nature 

of education for such an end through- 

out the book. He illustrates with case 
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studies to make the obvious elements 
of behavior as clear as possible. 

The adaptation of existing motives is 
inadequate in our schools to develop 
civic attitudes to a mature level. It is 
indispensable to create new motives, 
hence new interests. With a desired pat- 
tern of conduct in mind, new motives 
must be sought on such a positive level 
that there will be no time left to ponder 
the old problem of punishment versus 
reward. The punishment half of that 
theory must be modified, as desired con- 
duct combats far too many alternatives 
in practical life situations; while re- 
wards are always related to the line of 
conduct desired. 

Diagnosis is necessary to distinguish 
between problems needing disciplinary 
of psychological treatment; to recog- 
nize the latter is important, and pre- 
vention is better than cure. All teachers 
should understand how emotional com- 
plexes come about in order to avoid 
practices that cause them. 

It is my opinion that Dr. Tuttle has 
the approach in Dynamic Psychology 
and Conduct necessary to combine the 
vast area between theory and practice. 
Here are both, so completely dependent 
one upon the other, that the sides of the 
accepted schools now in vogue must be 
shaved to make room for the unity of 
this new practical philosophy.—GrorGE 
H. Husert, Jr-, Hayward High School. 
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Practica, Brococy Worxsoox. By Edwin 
F. Sanders and Philip Goldstein. New 
York 3: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1949. Pp. viii + 130. $1.44. 

HIS workbook has been designed 
for use with the 1948 edition of 

Practical Biology by Sanders. Indi- 

vidual exercises have been geared to 

specific chapters in the textbook. How- 
ever, the workbook would be appropri- 
ate for the teacher who uses another 


textbook of the same general type as the 
above. 


Workbooks in general suffer from 
the weaknesses of encouraging regurgi- 
tation of facts and ideas, stifling initia- 
tive on the part of students, and failing 
to provide really stimulating problem 
situations. This particular workbook 
seems to have eliminated some of this 
criticism by including a variety and 
range of exercises from those in which 
the student is led, step by step, through 
the solution of a problem to those other 
exercises in which the student is, him- 
self, expected to develop the steps lead- 
ing to the solution of the problem. This 
mixture is good and will be appreciated 
by science teachers generally. Most an- 
swers, however, can be obtained directly 
from the accompanying text. Certain 
home projects have been included, as 
well as specific suggestions for field 
trips, and these tend to carry the stu- 
dent away from total verbalism which 
characterizes so many workbooks. 

The directions for the exercises are 
clear and the questions are easy to read 
and fill in. In the foreword to the 
teacher, the authors have listed a large 
number of valuable suggestions. These 
are sufficient and it seems better to in- 
clude them here rather than in the sepa- 
rate Teacher's Guide (which is also 
available for use with the textbook). 

The organization of the workbook, 
like that of the textbook, could not be 
called radical. It follows the pattern 
of giving some insight into the whole 
field of biology and then looks at life 
processes and structures in plants and 
animals separately. There is a consider- 
able amount of attention given to conser- 
vation as one of the pressing scientific- 
social problems of this age. For those 
who like workbooks, this one is well 
done and should be useful. For those 
who don’t, it probably strengthens 
their convictions about workbooks !— 
B. FRANK GILLETTE, School of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University. 








Sketches 





Edited by John B. Brinegar 


High School Counselors Serve on 
Junior College Staff.— Establishment 
of the new county-wide junior college 
district in Contra Costa County created 
problems in counseling which were 
solved by the creation of a county- 
wide system of counselors developed 
under the direction of Superintendent 
Drummond J. McCunn. 

Fifteen counselors, appointed from 
the staffs of the ten senior or four-year 
high schools of the county, will serve 
as part-time counselors for the new 
junior college. Each will serve as a 
representative of the college in his area 
and will maintain regular office hours 
devoted to preparing high school stu- 
dents for junior college entrance. 

Mr. McCunn believes that this or- 
ganization will assure the development 
of the junior colleges of the district as 
an integral part of the secondary schools 
and will aid in articulation of high school 
and junior college programs. 

It is planned to develop a counseling 
staff in the junior colleges of the district 
and to continue the part-time services 
of the counselors in the local high 
schools when college classes begin next 
year. 

The high school counselors will be 
paid by the junior college district for 
all work and travel performed for the 
district. 

The group of counselors began their 
work with three Saturday workshop 
sessions September 17, September 24, 
and October 1. The time was devoted 
to working out practical procedures for 
handling the job of getting high school 
youngsters ready for the junior college. 
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Airplanes Used in Conservation 
Study.—A disastrous forest fire which 
destroyed hundreds of acres of valuable 
watershed in the mountains of Orange 
County was the stimulant for an inter- 
esting program of conservation study 
directed by William Cunliffe, Curricu- 
lum Codrdinator, Secondary Education, 
in the office of the Orange County 
Superintendent of Schools during Janu- 
ary, 1949, 

Each school in the county was invited 
to send one student and one faculty 
representative to take part in an aerial 
survey of the damage inflicted upon the 
Santa Ana mountain area. Meeting in 
the pilot’s lounge of the Orange County 
Municipal Airport, the group examined 
photographs and maps of the burned- 
over area and determined what things 
to look for in gaining an appreciation 
of the effect of the damage to the county. 

Each airport operator in the county 
provided a light aircraft and pilot to 
assist the students and faculty in their 
study of the damage and planning for 
student participation in restoration of 
the burned-out area. Equipped with a 
map marked with the area to be studied, 
each participant flew over the moun- 
tains and observed the extent of the 
damage, the possibilities of ensuing 
damage from floods, and noted the 
hazard to their own communities cre- 
ated by the fire. 

Following the flights, the teachers and 
students held several meetings to plan 
for a long-range program of fire pre- 
vention and reforestation to be con- 
ducted by the schools of the county. 
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Students and Teachers Contribute 
to Ventura County Fair.—Each year 
over 600 teachers and approximately 
18,000 children in the Ventura County 
Schools codperate with the directors of 
the Thirty-first District Agricultural 
Association by setting up an exhibit of 
school work during the Ventura County 
Fair October 5 to 9. In a space 60 by 
100 feet, teacher fair committees set 
up exhibits of work in art, language 
arts, music, science, mathematics, so- 
cial studies, adult education, home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts including 
phases of guidance, vocational education 
and special services. 

The entire display had a blue back- 
ground and used a gold paper against 
the blue paneling. This resulted in a 
very striking effect that attracted much 
attention. This public relations feature 
stressed the entire educational program 
from the kindergarten through adult 
education and should pay dividends in 
public relations. The theme of the edu- 
cation exhibit was “Youth—The Gold 
of California,” which ties in with the 
Centennial. The elementary part of the 
exhibit concentrated on group activities 
of children with the idea that “Together 
We Learn.” Work was collected from 
the elementary schools of the county 
with no school identification shown on 
the exhibit. The secondary, junior col- 
lege, and adult education exhibits identi- 
fied the work, as the materials displayed 
were made by individual students. 

Organized demonstrations were con- 
ducted throughout the afternoon and 
evening of each day. The home eco- 
nomics teachers organized several 
demonstrations, with students from two 
schools preparing several types of baked 
muffins and cakes from one special mix. 
The girls handed out samples of their 
cooking and pamphlets giving the 
method of instruction as well as the 
recipe. The Industrial Arts Depart- 


ments demonstrated contour sawing of 
metals, construction of projects out of 
metals and wood. The industrial arts 
students also gave samples of their work 
to Fair goers. The Adult Education 
Department of the Ventura Junior Col- 
lege conducted their adult education 
classes in ceramics and crafts at the Fair. 
Crowds of interested spectators could 
be found at all of the demonstrations. 

The Ventura County schools have 
been commended by the Western Fairs 
Association for putting on the best ex- 
hibit last year. The exhibit this year is 
superior and should result in added 
interest as well as satisfaction. 

o> & ©@ 

Framework Considered at Sec- 
ondary Workshop.—The secondary 
schools of Ventura County, in collabo- 
ration with the Ventura County Schools 
Office, conducted a workshop for all 
secondary teachers on September 6, 7, 
and 8 at the Ventura Junior College. 
Over 300 secondary teachers and ad- 
ministrators attended. Twenty-nine 
publishing and audio-visual companies 
exhibited books and materials in the 
gymnasium during the three-day con- 
ference. 


The three-day meeting was a confer- 
ence type, using the implementation of 
a framework of public education in 
California to each high school field as 
its major theme. The teachers met as a 
group for an hour in the morning and 
an hour in the afternoon of each day. 
After each of these general meetings 
they adjourned to consider sectional 
problems in art, agriculture, commerce, 
foreign languages, guidance, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, language arts, 
mathematics, music, physical education, 
science, social studies, hearing and sight 
conservation, exhibits, and general 
sessions. The departments met with 
consultants to actually consummate the 
implementation of the framework and 
work out current problems. Fifty-three 
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consultants assisted with the work- 
shop in aiding discussions on such 
topics as “Design in Secondary Edu- 
cation,” “Shorthand Techniques,” “Re- 
medial Reading,” “Methods and Trends 
in Physical Education,” “Resistance 
to Americcan History in the Second- 
ary Schools,” “Trade and Industrial 
Safety,” “October Reports,” “Evalu- 
ating Teacher Techniques,” and “Life 
Adjustment Instruction in Science.” 
The general session speakers covered 
the following: Dr. Cecil Parker— 
“Meaning and Use of the California 
Framework for Public Education” ; Dr. 
Neil M. Daniels—“Evaluating Teach- 
ing Technique: A Method for Teacher 
Self-Appraisal” ; Dr. James Hunter— 
“Trends in Secondary Education” ; Dr. 
Fred T. Wilhelms—“The Codperative 
Approach to Curriculum Improvement 
Through the Use of Consumer Edu- 
cation” ; and Frank Lindsay—“Life Ad- 
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justment and the Framework.’ The 
last afternoon session concluded with a 
summary made by Mr. Freeman Eakin 
and “What Next in Ventura County ?” 
by Charles Neuman. The workshop 
ended with a barbecue served at Seaside 
Park. The group enjoyed a presentation 
by Monroe Manning on “G. I. Joe 
Meets Bill Shakespeare.” 

Evaluation sheets submitted at the 
last section meeting showed that over 
90 per cent of the teachers felt that the 
workshop was worthwhile and should 
be conducted again in 1950. Detailed 
recommendations were made by each 
section, indicating that fewer general 
sessions should be made and that sec- 
tion meetings should be of a clinic type. 
Plans made at the workshop are begin- 
ning to take form and many teachers are 
looking forward to a continuance of the 
work started at the conference. 
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Fresno. 

J. Warren Aver, Monrovia. 


Wayne F. Bowen, Principal, Holmes Ave- 
nue School, Los Angeles. 

Dr. H. B. Brooxs, Principal, George Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Long Beach. 

Carr. De.pert Brunton, Sanger. 


Dr. ArcurBaLp J. CLoup, President, San 
Francisco Junior College, San Francisco. 

Dr. Grrzert A. Cottyer, District Superin- 
tendent, Lassen Union High School Dis- 
trict, Susanville. 

Dr. Ausrey A. Douctass, Associate Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and Chief 
of Division of State Colleges and Teacher 
Education, State Department, Sacra- 
mento. 

T. A. Exrestap, Coalinga. 

Wutiam F. Ewrne. ( Deceased.) 

Dr. L. P. Farris, Oakland. 


Harvey H. Ferris, Principal and District 
Superintendent, Coast Union High School, 
Cambria. 

Dr. Lowe tt C. Frost, Hollywood 


Dr. Georce H. Geyer, Director, State Com- 
mission on School Districts, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento. 


Rosert R, Hartze.i, General Codrdinator, 
Sonoma County School Department, Santa 
Rosa. 

Annie G. Harvey, Fresno. 


Artuur C. Hearn, Principal, Coalinga 
Union Senior High School, Coalinga. 

Dr. WaLTeR R. Hepner, President, San 
Diego State College, San Diego. 

Crarence G. Herxner, Principal, San Ra- 
fael Grammar School, San Rafael. 

Dr. C. L. Hucnes, Extension Division, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Dr. Jere E. Hurtey, District Superintend- 
ent, Siskiyou Joint Union High School 
District, Yreka. 

Ze_ma L, Huxtasie, Training Teacher, 
English, Susan Miller Dorsey High 
School, Los Angeles. 





FerDINAND J. Lapeyrti, Instructor, Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco. 

Joun B. Lemos, President, Hartnell Col- 
lege, Salinas. 

Epwarp Y. Lrnpsay, Head of Foreign Lan- 


guage Department, Grant Union High 
School, Del Paso Heights. 


Frank B. Linpsay, Assistant Chief, Divi- — 
sion of Secondary Education, State De- — 


partment of Education, Sacramento. 

J. R. McKrixop. ( Deceased.) 

Ruopa McRag, Teacher of Social Studies, 
Castlemont High School, Oakland. 


Mitton Newmark, Attorney at Law, © 


Crocker Building, San Francisco. 


Artiio G. Parisi, Sociology Instructor, 


City College, Los Angeles. 
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A. G. Paut, President, Riverside College, 


Riverside. 


F. J. Prreste, Coordinator of Cooperative _ 
Education, City School Department, Sac- ™ 


ramento. 
Dr. Witt1aM M. Proctor. ( Deceased.) 


Jesse E. Ratusun, Vice-Principal, Portola _ 


Junior High School, San Francisco. 
Horace M. Resox. ( Deceased.) 


Dr. Epwarp H. Reprorp, Coordinator of q 


Adult Education, San Francisco. 
Dr. Lester B. Rocers, Los Angeles. 


O. I. Sco MAELzLE, Principal, George Wash- ; 


ington High School, San Francisco. 
Mrs. Maryorre Nicuots SHea, La Jolla. 


Dr. CorneLius H. Siemens, Director, | 


Compton College, Compton. 


Lee Roy Smrrs, Principal, San Fernando — 


High School, San Fernando. 


Dr. Atice Batt Struruers, Principal, — 


Thomas Starr King Junior High 
Los Angeles. 


Ruts G. Sumner, Teacher of Mathematics, 


Oakland High School, Oakland. 
Dr. Frank C. Touton. ( Deceased.) 


J. Burton Vascue, Director of Publica- | 
tions, Washington State Office of Educa- © 


tion, Olympia, Washington. 


Heten E. Warp, Principal, Salinas Eve- © 
ning High School and Junior College, — 


Salinas. 


Puese Ward, Vice-Principal, Marina Adult 


School, San Francisco. 
Dr. Freperick J. Weerstnc, Pasadena. 


Dr. Herman P. Winn, Coordinator, Phi- — 
School, 


neas Banning Junior-Senior High 
Wilmington (L. A.). 
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